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I  INSCRIBE 


THIS  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS 
TO 

MY  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 


“ I  wish  I  might  become  a  man  worth  talking  of,  if  it 
were  only  that  you  should  not  have  thrown  away  your 
pains.  Happily,  it  is  not  the  result  of  our  acts  that  makes 
them  brave  and  noble,  but  the  acts  themselves ,  and  the 
unselfish  love  that  moved  us  to  do  them.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


“To  know  how  to  suggest  is  the  great  art  of  teaching. 
To  attain  it  we  must  be  able  to  guess  what  will  interest; 
we  must  learn  to  read  the  soul  as  we  might  a  piece  of 
music.” — Amiel. 


“To  myself  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  whole  work  of  preaching  to  discover 
themes  which  are  at  once  capable  of  carrying  some  con¬ 
siderable  weight  of  Christian  truth  and  likely  to  interest 
people.” — Marcus  Dods. 


“The  great  preachers  of  the  world  have  been  those  who 
were  in  direct  sympathy  with  human  life,  and  who  had 
an  end  to  gain  with  the  men  before  them.  The  end  of 
preaching  is  not  a  good  sermon  but  a  holy  heart.  Good 
sermons  have  nearly  ruined  good  preaching.  If  minis¬ 
ters  cared  more  for  their  people  and  less  for  their  own  ser¬ 
mons,  they  would  be  more  useful.  Preaching  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  living  business  between  a  man’s  heart  and 
the  wants  of  his  congregation.” — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


“I  have  long  discovered  that  geologists  never  read  each 
other’s  works,  and  that  the  only  object  in  writing  a  book 
is  a  proof  of  earnestness.” — Darwin. 
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Preface 

THESE  sermons  are  chosen  from  my  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  last  twelve  months.  They  are 
printed  as  they  were  spoken  from  the  Bloor  St. 
pulpit  or  the  stage  of  the  Uptown  Theatre.  The 
wishes  of  some  of  my  hearers  have  helped  to 
guide  me  in  making  the  selection,  but  the  real 
reason  for  venturing  their  publication  was  the 
kindly  welcome  given  my  former  volume  The 
Gift  of  God.  If  this  book  should  find  as  many 
readers,  and  bring  as  many  expressions  of  ap¬ 
preciation  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as 
the  earlier  volume,  I  shall  be  well  content. 

The  reader  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  ser¬ 
mons  have  a  special  characteristic  of  their  own, 
viz:  to  arrest  attention,  and  interest  a  mixed 
audience,  as  well  as  to  teach  great  truths  of 
religion.  Therefore,  it  is  as  sermons,  not  as 
essays,  that  they  are  sent  forth,  with  an  earnest 
hope  that  their  defects  may  be  overlooked,  and 
their  aim  recognized  in  preparing,  however 
imperfectly,  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

I  have  again,  as  in  my  former  book,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dean  W.  S.  W. 
McLay,  of  McMaster  University.  His  good¬ 
ness  in  reading  the  proofs  and  offering  sugges- 
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tions  as  to  emendations  of  expression  is  but  an¬ 
other  of  the  kindnesses  I  have  received  at  his 
hands  during  years  of  friendship.  To  Miss  E. 
N.  Jackson  I  am  again  indebted  for  valuable 
secretarial  help.  She  has  bestowed  much  labour 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  book,  in  revising  the 
sermons  and  in  the  toilsome  task  of  transcribing 
the  manuscripts.  I  wish  to  thank  my  publish¬ 
ers,  Messrs.  McClelland  and  Stewart,  for  their 
unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness.  Nor  would  I 
forget  a  long-suffering  congregation  who,  with 
their  sympathy  and  generous  appreciation,  un¬ 
failing  through  nineteen  years,  have  called 
forth  from  me  whatever  I  may  have  ministered 
of  any  worth. 

W.  A.  Cameron. 

134  Glen  Rd.,  Toronto. 
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Life’s  Victors 


Prayer 


O  God,  the  life  of  all  that  live,  the  strength  of  those 
who  work,  the  hope  of  those  who  wait;  help  us  to  live 
and  work  and  wait  for  thee.  Lift  us,  we  pray  thee,  above 
the  distractions  of  earth,  that  we  may  hear  thy  voice. 
Speak  to  us  that  we  are  not  forgotten  for  our  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Speak  to  us  that  we  are  not  cast  aside  for  our 
sinfulness.  Speak  to  us  that  we  are  not  left  alone  to  mar 
thy  blessings,  and  to  frustrate  thy  will  by  our  negligence 
or  rasnness. 

If  thou  wilt  aid  us  we  will  still  be  courageous.  If  thou 
wilt  receive  us  we  will  still  be  humble.  If  thou  wilt  be 
with  us  to  guide  us,  to  check  us,  to  discipline  our  spirits 
as  seems  to  thee  good,  we  shall  rejoice  to  do  thy  will. 
Disperse  every  earth-born  cloud  which  has  been  born  of 
restlessness  and  indolence.  Purify  us  by  the  power  of 
redeeming  grace.  Fill  us  with  the  strength  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Help  us  to  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things. 

Lord,  may  all  draw  near  to  thee  and  find  help  for  every 
need.  Let  the  weary  find  in  thee  repose  and  refreshment. 
Let  the  sorrowful  rejoice  in  thy  consolation.  Let  the  per¬ 
plexed  discover  thy  purposes  and  thy  path.  Let  the 
solitary  come  to  know  thee  as  the  companion  that  makes 
up  for  the  absence  of  all  beside.  Strengthen  us  all  for 
our  work.  Lay  upon  our  hearts  and  consciences  the 
clear  vision  of  our  duties.  May  all  our  work  be  offered 
up  to  thee,  and  by  thee  be  furthered  and  prospered.  Let 
thy  kingdom  come,  O  Lord,  in  all  our  hearts.  Let  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  the  spirit  arise  in  our  souls  under  the 
quickening  influence  of  Thy  light.  Amen. 
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Life’s  Victors 


“  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith  ” 

1  John  5:4. 


OUR  life  is  so  various  in  its  aspects  and  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  experiences  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  different  figures  by  which  it  is 
described.  It  has  been  described  as  a  dream 
from  which  man  wakes  to  discover  that  life  is 
real  and  life  is  earnest.  It  has  been  described 
as  a  river  whereon  the  tiny  crafts  of  men  are 
borne  toward  the  eternal  sea.  It  has  been  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  pilgrimage,  whereon  men  of  weary 
feet  wander,  seeking  for  some  abiding  city,  but 
never  finding  one.  But  there  is  no  description 
of  human  life  so  true  and  real  as  that  indicated 
in  the  text.  Here  it  is  a  conflict  and  a  battle. 
However  poetically  we  may  describe  it,  we 
cannot  get  away  from  this  sober  and  solemn 
fact.  The  poets  themselves  have  been  the  first 
to  recognize  that  man  is  as 


Iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipped  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use. 
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And,  if  we  ask  why  it  is  that  God  has  laid  the 
burden  of  battle  upon  our  souls,  the  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  by  and  through  conflict, 
and  by  and  through  effort,  that  all  success  is 
achieved.  If  we  do  not  use  our  physical  powers 
they  do  not  grow  and  wax  strong.  If  we  do  not 
use  our  mental  powers,  the  mind  does  not  de¬ 
velop.  If  we  do  not  use  our  spiritual  and  moral 
powers,  the  soul  itself  grows  weak.  And  so  we 
find  the  condition  of  conflict  inwrought  into 
human  life.  Thus  there  lies  before  each  one  of 
us  the  great  issue :  we  must  either  overcome  this 
world  in  which  we  are  placed  or  the  world  will 
overcome  us. 

L  We  cannot  do  better  than  begin  by  facing 
the  question,  What  is  the  world?  The  best  way 
to  answer  is  to  make  use  of  the  historic  imagin¬ 
ation— that  is,  to  try  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  people  to  whom  this  text  was  first 
addressed.  It  ought  to  be  as  plain  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Father  Tyrrell  and  others  that  Christianity 
originated  in  “despair  of  the  world.”  The  early 
Christians  did  not  think  of  betterment  as  com¬ 
ing  by  evolution  but  by  revolution.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  man  of  to-day  takes  for  granted  that  things 
are  gradually  improving,  and  that  a  hundred 
years  from  now  this  world  will  be  a  much  more 
agreeable  place  in  which  to  live.  Few  of  us 
realize  how  very  modern  this  view  is.  At  the 
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time  Christianity  was  born  an  exactly  opposite 
view  held  the  field.  Good  religious  people 
like  Simeon  saw  little  to  hope  for  in  the  future. 
They  believed  that  the  existing  order  would 
come  to  a  sudden  end.  All  around  them  they 
saw  a  decadent  civilization  in  which  force,  not 
love,  was  master.  This  civilization  embraced 
the  known  world,  and  so  it  came  quite  natural 
for  them  to  speak  of  it  as  the  world.  They  saw 
that  the  world  as  ruled  by  Caesar  was  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  would  be  if  ruled  by  Christ. 
It  was  a  world  wherein  cruelty,  ambition,  vain¬ 
glory,  lust  and  greed  appeared  to  be  able  to  carry 
all  before  them  and  to  crush  and  afflict  the 
representatives  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  So  they 
came  to  think  of  the  world  on  the  one  side  and 
Jesus  on  the  other.  The  two  were  in  deadly 
conflict,  and  there  could  be  no  truce  until  the 
former  was  entirely  overthrown.  That  idea 
runs  all  through  this  Epistle.,  “We  are  of  God, 
little  children,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the 
wicked  one.”  “For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the 
world.  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the 
lust  thereof :  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever.” 

Thus  it  becomes  plain  that  the  expression  the 
world  was  used  by  these  Christians  as  equiva- 
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lent  to  all  that  was  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  By  overcoming  the  world  they  meant 
that  their  fidelity  to  Christ  would  hasten  the 
great  consummation  to  which  I  have  referred; 
and  that  they  themselves  would  be  able  to  rise 
triumphant  over  the  worst  that  the  world  could 
do  to  them.  They  knew  full  well  that  the  spirit 
of  the  world  was  a  very  subtle  and  powerful 
thing  which  could  and  did  invade  their  souls. 
As  we  look  back  upon  their  lives  we  become 
convinced  that  they  understood  the  secret  that 
furnishes  power  for  victorious  living. 

And  what  do  we  think  about  the  world?  I 
am  well  aware  that  all  depends  upon  the  way 
you  look  at  it.  You  may  stand  upon  some 
majestic  mountain  peak  and  feel  your  heart 
lifted  up  with  a  kind  of  unearthly  exaltation. 
You  are  in  reality  experiencing  an  emotion  in 
which  everything  mean  and  petty  is  swallowed 
up.  Under  such  conditions  you  find  it  easy  to 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
what  you  can  hear  and  see,  and  you  may  cry 
with  Browning: 

Oh  world,  as  God  has  made  it!  All  is  beauty; 

And  knowing  this  is  love,  and  love  is  duty. 

What  further  may  be  sought  for  or  declared? 

Or,  again,  you  may  feel  your  whole  being 
thrilled  with  some  high  purpose  for  the  good  of 
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your  fellows,  and  you  feel  it  is  good  to  be  alive 
in  a  day  when  such  deeds  may  be  done. 

When  we  look  at  the  world  as  it  actually 
is  to  ordinary  human  experience  the  situation 
changes.  We  see  how  hard  men  can  be  on 
occasion,  how  self-absorbed.  What  poor  little 
shallow  motives  in  almost  every  group!  What 
silly  vanity!  What  contemptible  greed!  What 
mean  jealousies  and  rivalries!  What  shams  and 
lies!  Life  becomes  mean  and  sordid.  With 
advancing  facilities  desire  enlarges.  We  want 
to  live  faster,  to  see  more,  to  possess  and  enjoy 
more.  Life  becomes  vulgar,  at  times  insane, 
and  is  in  many  ways  running  itself  to  ground. 
It  lives  in  panic  and  disorder,  in  feverish  anx¬ 
iety.  The  enlarged  facilities  of  life  that  should 
spell  progress  are  spelling  swifter  demoraliz¬ 
ation.  Religion  is  neglected.  Even  good  people 
treat  it  as  an  element  of  life  which  may  be 
attended  to  at  will  and  just  when  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  may  present  itself.  Such  a 
religion  is  sure  to  be  snowed  under.,  Life  is 
so  strenuous  that  a  religion  of  that  order  is  of 
no  avail.  It  is  too  weak  to  meet  the  raging  blasts 
of  the  modern  world.  I  try  to  speak  with  due 
discrimination,  knowing  that  this  is  not  the 
whole  picture.  But  the  facts  cannot  be  glossed 
over.  And  in  the  life  of  the  average  man  or 
woman  how  mighty  is  the  world!  They  are 
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worried,  careworn,  sorrowful,  discontented  with 
themselves  and  others.  Day  by  day  they  walk 
the  treadmill  of  uninspiring  duties  and  repeated 
vexations.  They  are  surrounded  by  spite,  envy, 
slander,  treachery,  and  the  experience  is  the 
same  for  the  office  boy  or  the  millionaire. 

Let  us  pause  to  ask,  is  it  necessary?  Must 
men  and  women  be  victimized  by  such  a  world 
as  this?  Need  they  be  conformed  to  it?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  they  should  be  hard  and  selfish 
and  base  and  vain?  Is  there  no  remedy  any¬ 
where  that  will  make  them  superior  to  all  this? 
I  answer,  yes!  It  is  possible  to  live  with  hon¬ 
our,  to  keep  one’s  heart  high,  to  do  one’s  work 
well,  to  face  the  petty  jealousies  and  the  rebuffs 
of  fate,  and  fall  at  last  on  sleep  unashamed.  The 
author  of  our  text  is  certain  that  he  knows 
how  to  overcome  it  all.  He  tells  us  that  the  key 
to  the  secret  is  faith.  “This  is  the  victory  that 
hath  overcome  the  world,  even  our  faith.” 

2.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  of  what  faith  is.  Surely  it  is  the  most 
misused  and  abused  word  in  the  whole  religious 
vocabulary.  It  is  usually  taken  to  mean  be¬ 
lieving  something  or  other,  whether  it  is  reason¬ 
able  or  not.  When  the  Saviour  bids  us  have 
faith  in  God  he  is  not  summoning  us  to  believe 
definite  theological  propositions  or  opinions 
concerning  God.  It  is  true  his  religion  has  to 
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do  with  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart.  But  what 
it  opposes  to  faith  is  not  reason  but  sight.  It  is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  the  intellect;  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  moral  and  practical  quality.  The  com¬ 
mon  assumption  that  reason  is  one  thing  and 
faith  another  is  simply  absurd.  Every  act  of 
reason  begins  with  an  act  of  faith.  Faith  is 
always  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  commercial 
transactions.  Science  has  its  faith,  also. 
True  science  takes  nothing  for  granted.  She 
tries  to  discover  what  the  facts  are;  but  once 
she  has  discovered  facts,  upon  these  she  erects 
her  faith.  And  there  can  be  no  true  friendship 
without  faith.  If  you  and  I  know  aught  of  man¬ 
kind  we  know  this :  there  are  men  in  the  world 
whom  we  can  trust.  We  may  leave  home  and 
go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  yet  we  know 
our  honour  and  interests  are  safe  in  the  hands  of 
some  we  can  trust. 

Faith  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word  goes 
still  farther.  It  lifts  a  man’s  whole  being  to  the 
highest  of  which  he  is  capable  and  directs  his 
actions  on  that  level.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said,  “It  is  faith  in  something  which 
makes  life  worth  living.”  Whatever  a  man 
gives  his  faith  to  is  the  object  of  his  loyalty.  This 
is  the  first  reason  why  faith  overcomes  the 
world.  As  a  man  believes,  so  will  he  become;  as 
a  man  believes,  so  will  he  act.  Let  a  man  believe 
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in  craft  and  fraud;  he  will  become  crafty  and 
fraudulent.  Let  a  man  believe  in  self;  he  will 
become  a  selfish  man,  prosecuting  his  selfish 
aims.  Let  a  man  believe  in  pleasure  as  the 
great  thing  in  life;  he  will  become  one  of  the 
foolish  pleasure-seekers  of  the  world.  The 
trouble  with  hundreds  who  aimlessly  roam  our 
streets  is  that  they  have  never  found  a  worthy 
object  to  which  they  gave  their  faith.  But  let  a 
man  believe  in  duty;  he  will  become  a  follower 
of  duty.  Let  a  man  believe  in  honesty  and 
truth;  he  will  become  honest  and  truthful.  Let 
a  man  believe  in  self-sacrifice;  he  will  become 
self-sacrificing.  Let  a  man  believe  in  love;  he 
will  become  a  loving  power  in  the  midst  of  his 
fellow-men.  Here  we  find  the  great  moral  law 
of  faith:  as  a  man  believes,  so  does  he  become. 

Spiritual  faith  then  is  trust  in  and  self-com¬ 
mittal  to  the  highest  we  know.  And  the  highest 
we  know  is  unquestionably  God’s  revelation  of 
himself  in  Christ.  That  was  what  faith  meant 
to  the  first  disciples  and  that  explains  their  tre¬ 
mendous  spiritual  power.  It  was  not  faith  in 
formal  creeds,  for  they  had  not  yet  been  written; 
it  was  not  faith  in  the  New  Testament,  for  it  was 
not  yet  in  existence.  The  one  supreme  object 
upon  which  their  faith  was  placed  was  Jesus 
himself.  That  was  why  their  faith  lifted  them 
above  themselves  and  sent  them  out  to  spiritual 
triumphs.  “Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the 
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world  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?” 

And  the  same  results  follow  such  faith  now. 
To  believe  in  Christ  in  the  sense  of  trusting 
yourself  to  him  with  all  your  heart,  is  to  find 
yourself  becoming  master  of  the  inner  world 
and  victor  over  the  outer.  During  Napoleon’s 
European  campaigns,  when  his  military  genius 
was  at  its  highest,  his  soldiers  came  to  consider 
him  almost  a  demigod,  and  foreign  nations 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  I  was  read¬ 
ing  recently  that  we  of  to-day  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  terror  he  inspired  in  the  countries 
opposed  to  him  and  the  intense  loyalty  he 
inspired  among  his  followers.  One  of  his  gen¬ 
erals  stated  that  his  appearance  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  equivalent  to  a  reinforcement  of  forty 
thousand  men.  On  one  occasion  this  reputation 
was  the  only  thing  that  stood  between  him  and 
ruin.  It  was  during  the  campaign  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  great  victory  of  Austerlitz.  By 
some  mistake  Napoleon  had  allowed  his  advance 
guard  to  be  cut  off  and  hemmed  in  by  the  Aus¬ 
trians.  Taking  a  sudden  resolution,  he  travelled 
rapidly  through  the  night  and  arrived  in  the 
French  camp  just  as  the  troops  had  awakened  to 
their  predicament  and  were  preparing  to  sur¬ 
render.  But  his  presence  changed  everything 
as  if  my  magic.  Though  the  numbers  against 
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them  were  ten  to  one,  every  soldier  was  inspired 
with  the  confidence  of  victory.  When  the  en¬ 
voys  arrived  to  demand  their  instant  capitula¬ 
tion  they  laughed  in  their  faces  and  ushered 
them  into  the  presence  of  Napoleon  himself. 
The  tables  were  instantly  turned.  The  envoys 
went  back  to  tell  their  commander  that  unless 
they  themselves  surrendered  without  delay  they 
would  be  annihilated.  And  surrender  they  did 
without  striking  a  blow.  There  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  Christ  does  for  the  man  who  gives 
him  his  faith.  He  is  the  Napoleon  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  life. 

3.  Another  reason  why  faith  overcomes  the 
world  is  because  of  its  ability  to  release  the 
surplus  powers  of  the  soul.  Here  science  has 
been  coming  to  our  aid.  An  American  minister, 
James  Gordon  Gilkey,  tells  how  recently  a  Brit¬ 
ish  neurologist  made  an  interesting  experiment 
on  three  young  men  in  the  hope  of  determining 
the  range  of  their  physical  strength.  He  gave 
them  various  physical  tests,  and  their  strength, 
under  normal  circumstances,  was  carefully 
noted.  Then  he  hypnotized  them  and  told 
them  that  they  were  physical  weaklings,  and 
put  them  through  the  tests  again.  To  his  sur¬ 
prise  their  strength  dropped  to  only  thirty  per 
cent  of  normal.  He  had  taken  away  their  faith. 
Then,  still  under  hypnosis,  they  were  told  that 
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they  possessed  unlimited  power.  Over  and  over 
again  this  suggestion  was  made  to  them  until 
their  faith  was  enlarged.  When  they  went 
through  the  tests  for  the  third  time  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  strength  not  only  went  back 
to  normal,  but  actually  rose  to  a  hundred  and 
forty  per  cent  of  normal.  They  were  more  than 
a  third  stronger  since  they  had  gotten  a  new 
faith.  Naturally  Dr.  Gilkey  asks,  “Where  did 
that  extra  forty  per  cent  of  strength  come 
from?”  And  surely  answers  rightly,  “It  came 
from  somewhere  inside — from  reserves  of  power 
that  had  been  called  into  final  action.” 

The  neurologist  is  here  demonstrating  some¬ 
thing  which  the  author  of  the  text  said  many 
centuries  ago.  Faith  is  the  source  of  inward 
power.  It  is  doing  some  amazing  things  in  this 
world  of  ours  to-day.  Find  a  man  who  believes, 
believes  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  any 
project,  and  you  have  the  man  who  is  most  likely 
to  succeed.  His  faith  releases  unsuspected  inner 
resources.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  faith  in  this  way.  I  like  the 
way  Rufus  Jones  states  it:  “There  are  within 
reach  of  us  all  vast  reservoirs  of  spiritual  energy, 
if  we  only  knew  how  to  tap  them.  There  are 
great  stores  of  power,  if  we  could  only  find  the 
key.  Happy  are  the  men  and  women  who,  at 
the  critical  moments  of  life,  succeed  in  break- 
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ing  through  the  walls  within  themselves  and 
gaining  access  to  these  storehouses  of  surplus 
energy.” 

Now  what  is  the  key  to  these  “great  stores  of 
power?”  I  answer — faith!  With  that  answer  I 
understand  the  truthfulness  of  this  sentence : 
“The  chief  enemy  of  faith  in  actual  living  is  not 
speculative  unbelief  but  fear.”  It  is  fear  that 
paralyses  and  disables  life.  The  fear  of  failure 
keeps  many  from  worthy  achievement.  The 
fear  of  illness  keeps  many  from  feeling  well. 
When  fear  enters  the  mind,  wisdom  leaves. 
When  fear  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  charity 
is  forced  out.  “Our  fears,”  says  Lady  Macduff 
in  Macbeth,  “do  make  us  traitors.”  Fear  is  a 
great  destroyer  of  human  peace  and  happiness. 
With  all  our  modern  amenities  and  all  our 
scientific  knowledge  it  still  plays  a  sinister  and 
far  reaching  part  in  human  life. 

“Fear  not”  is  the  commonest  command  of 
Scripture.  Part  of  God’s  salvation  is  deliver¬ 
ance  from  fear.  Listen  to  one  of  the  psalmists: 
“I  sought  the  Lord  and  he  answered  me  and  de¬ 
livered  me  from  all  my  fears.”  Listen  to  an¬ 
other:  “The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life,  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid.”  Or  take  that  word 
read  by  Livingstone  on  the  morning  he  left  for 
Africa:  “The  Lord  is  thy  keeper.  He  shall 
keep  thee  from  all  evil.”  What  then  is  our 
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attitude  to  be?  Is  it  to  be  one  of  faith  or  fear? 
In  the  sunshine  of  faith  many  a  giant  fear,  like 
Bunyan’s  Giant  Despair,  takes  fits  and  loses  the 
use  of  its  limbs.  “Fear  imprisons  life;  faith 
liberates  it.  Fear  paralyzes  life;  faith  em¬ 
powers  it.  Fear  disheartens  life;  faith  encour¬ 
ages  it.  Fear  sickens  life;  faith  heals  it.  Fear 
narrows  life;  faith  expands  it.  Fear  depresses 
life;  faith  gladdens  it.” 

4.  A  final  reason  why  faith  overcomes  the 
world  is  because  it  brings  the  soul  into  fellow¬ 
ship  with  God  and  makes  us  conscious  that  God 
is  empowering  the  soul.  Faith  implies  such 
spiritual  venture.  Faith  enabled  Columbus  to 
make  his  great  venture  and  his  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery.  As  Lowell  presents  him : 

One  faith  against  a  whole  world’s  unbelief. 

One  soul  against  the  flesh  of  all  mankind, 

Thus  ever  seems  it  when  my  soul  can  hear 
The  voice  that  errs  not;  then  my  triumph  gleams, 
O’er  the  blank  ocean  beckoning,  and  all  night 
My  heart  flies  on  before  me  as  I  sail; 

Far  on  I  see  my  lifelong  enterprise. 

Faith  enabled  Copernicus  to  perceive  that  the 
world  moves  although  no  one  believed  it.  Faith 
enabled  Newton  to  grasp  the  principle  that 
revolutionized  science.  Faith  enabled  Darwin 
to  seize  an  hypothesis  that  brought  him  the  thing 
for  which  he  had  laboured.  All  these  heroes 
of  faith  would  have  agreed  with  a  modern  scien- 
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tific  writer  that  faith  is  a  “spirit  of  trusting  ad¬ 
venture,  often  with  little  to  justify  it,  that  has 
been  the  mainspring  of  all  progress,  mental 
and  material.” 

Religious  faith  is  not  less  than  scientific 
faith.  It  implies  a  venture  upon  God  as  that  of 
Abraham  when  he  went  out  not  knowing  whith¬ 
er  he  went.  It  implies  daily  fellowship  with 
God  until  God  becomes  the  soul’s  empowering 
friend.  Such  faith  had  the  early  Christians : 
they  dared  everything  for  God,  they  walked  in 
his  presence  and  they  possessed  an  enormous 
sense  of  spiritual  power.  It  has  sometimes  been 
suggested  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling  is  one  of  the  contrast  between 
man’s  life  and  God’s.  “For  my  thoughts  are 
not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord.”  If  the  feeling  of  kinship 
with  God  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  in  the 
background ;  the  feeling  of  the  contrast  between 
man  and  God  is  in  the  foreground.  Now  that 
feeling  of  contrast  is  in  the  New  Testament  as 
well,  and  even  there  it  is  a  spring  of  hope.  “If 
ye  then  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  your 
Father.”  But  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  New 
Testament  is  of  kinship  between  man  and  God. 
It  is  filled  with  the  sense  of  the  one  glorious  life 
in  which  men  and  God  share.  Tesus  calls  to  his 
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disciples,  “Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for 
them  that  persecute  you;  that  ye  may  be  sons 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  Here  is  a 
great  faith,  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  freedom, 
a  faith  good  for  this  world  and  for  all  worlds. 
The  man  who  appropriates  it  and  lives  in  it  will 
find  that  it  brings  victory. 


3 
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Prayer 

O  thou  that  inhabitest  eternity,  we  enter  into  thy 
courts  with  joyful  hearts.  This  is  the  day  of  gladness 
and  light — the  day  of  victory  over  death.  Thou  hast 
called  us  into  a  wondrous  inheritance.  May  we  have  the 
lowly  faith  to  claim  it,  and  to  dwell  among  the  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  Christ.  We  thank  thee  for  every  inspiring 
thought  with  which  we  have  been  comforted,  for  every 
helpful  friend  we  have  found,  for  such  high  aims  as  we 
have  learned  to  cherish.  We  thank  thee  for  all  refresh¬ 
ing  ministries  which  we  are  permitted  to  find  in  social 
converse,  in  books,  in  pictures,  in  music,  in  dreams  of 
poets,  in  facts  and  marvels  of  science,  in  laughter-moving 
humour.  Give  unto  us  a  healthy  mind  and  a  pure  heart, 
so  that  we  may  draw  from  all  the  best  service  and  the 
sweetest  use. 

O  thou  Father  of  our  spirits,  send  us  in  the  darkness 
such  light  as  we  need  to  direct  us.  Lead  us  in  all  our 
confusions.  Teach  us  in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  choose, 
as  nations,  as  churches,  as  families,  as  individual  souls. 
We  pray  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  those  who  suffer. 
May  all  find  their  spiritual  want  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  in  the  fulness  of  Christ.  Let  those  who  are  lame 
in  will  receive  the  power  of  new  endeavor.  May  those 
who  are  becoming  deaf  in  conscience  regain  their  power  of 
hearing.  May  the  cold  in  heart  be  rekindled  into  the 
fervor  of  deep  devotion.  May  those  who  are  tempted 
to  vain  conceit,  and  a  satisfaction  not  childlike  and  true, 
be  corrected  and  humbled  in  thy  presence. 

O  God,  who  didst  give  to  thy  faithful  servants  in  old 
times  power  to  cast  out  demons,  to  comfort  the  distressed, 
to  restore  the  wandering;  let  thy  spirit  work  like  wonders 
in  our  hearts,  that  we]  may  live  as  fearless  sons  of  God. 
Amen. 


II 


The  Mother  of  Virtues 

“Wherefore,  receiving  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
shaken,  let  us  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  offer 
service  well-pleasing  to  God  with  reverence  and 
awe” 

Hebrews  12:28. 

THIS  unknown  author  is  pointing  out  the 
contrast  between  the  old  religion  and  the 
new — the  contrast  between  the  old  promises  and 
the  new,  the  old  law  and  the  new,  the  old  cov¬ 
enant  and  the  new,  the  old  priest  and  sacrifice 
and  the  new.  He  is  duly  impressed  with  the 
splendors  and  terrors  of  the  old  revelation  and 
in  them  he  sees  types  and  shadows  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  far  grander  than  the  old.  In 
this  particular  passage  he  is  referring  to  the 
Levitical  system  of  worship.  It  has  served  its 
appointed  purpose  and  time.  It  is  now  shaken 
to  its  foundations  and  is  quickly  crumbling  in¬ 
to  the  dust.  The  contrast  is  between  Jesus  and 
all  that  has  gone  before  him.  In  Christ  his 
servants  have  inherited  a  promise  of  that  which 
is  not  shaken,  which  abideth  for  ever.  “Let  us 
therefore  have  grace,  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear.” 
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1.  It  is  to  this  spirit  of  reverence  that  I  am 
asking  your  attention  now.  We  can  understand 
that  it  should  be  called  the  mother  of  virtues. 
Without  reverence  for  truth  there  will  be  no 
honesty;  without  reverence  for  purity  there  will 
be  no  chastity;  without  reverence  for  love  there 
will  be  no  kindness ;  without  reverence  for  com¬ 
passion  there  will  be  no  sympathy.  Indeed  one 
might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  virtues  and 
easily  prove  that  where  reverence  is  absent  other 
virtues  are  absent  also.  Just  here  the  words  of 
Phillips  Brooks  come  to  mind:  “What  wouldyou 
give  for  the  physician  who  believed  that  he  had 
mastered  all  the  truth  concerning  our  human 
body,  and  never  stood  in  awe  before  the  mystery 
of  life  and  the  mystery  of  death?  What  would 
you  give  for  the  statesman  who  had  no  reverence, 
who  made  the  state  a  mere  machine,  and  felt 
the  presence  in  it  of  no  deep  principles  too  pro¬ 
found  for  him  to  understand?  What  is  more 
dreadful  than  irreverent  art  which  paints  all 
that  it  sees  because  it  sees  almost  nothing,  and 
yet  does  not  dream  that  there  is  anything  more 
to  see?  Irreverence  everywhere  is  blindness  and 
not  sight.” 

Following  that  suggestion  we  may  note  how 
poor  a  world  this  would  be  without  this  mother 
of  virtues.  There  would  be  no  great  art  in  it. 
Art  has  a  sphere  which  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
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precious  and  invaluable.  A  reverent  artist  like 
Robert  Browning  will  touch  art  with  the  trans¬ 
forming  hand  of  Christ;  he  will  purify  and 
ennoble  its  function,  and  give  it  a  lofty 
definition. 

Art  which  I  may  style  “love  of  loving”  rage, 

Of  knowing,  seeing,  feeling  the  very  truth  of  things, 

For  truth’s  sake,  whole  and  sole,  nor  any  good  truth  brings 
The  knower,  seer,  feeler,  beside. 

That  is  the  true  tone  of  the  reverent  artist.  Art 
for  art’s  sake!  No,  a  thousand  times  no!  Art 
for  truth’s  sake,  that  is  the  formula.  The  true 
and  great  artist  becomes  in  God’s  hands  a  pro¬ 
phet  and  a  revealer.  He  catches  that  harmony 
which  we  hear  only  in  broken  tones.  He  sees  those 
visions  which  we  perceive  in  outline  only  and  in 
transitory  glimpses.  When  Abt  Vogler  at  the  or¬ 
gan  has  just  realised  the  beautiful  fabric  called 
into  being  by  the  sound  of  his  own  keys,  and  has 
perceived  it  fade  away  as  the  music  ceases,  he 
suddenly  recognises  that  this  beauty  which 
seemed  so  brief  exists  for  God  and  in  God  for 
ever. 

The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too 
hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard; 
Enough  that  he  heard  it  once:  we  shall  hear  it  by-and-by. 

Fra  Angelico  would  rise  from  his  knees  to 
paint  his  fresco  with  tears  of  unutterable 
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rapture  standing  in  his  eyes.  When  a  friend 
chided  Michael  Angelo  for  paying  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  hair  of  a  statue,  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  be  so  high  up  that  no  one  would  see 
it,  he  answered :  “Aye,  but  God  will  see  it.” 
A  world  without  reverence  would  be  a  world 
without  great  art. 

And  a  world  without  reverence  would  be  a 
world  without  genuine  religion.  You  cannot 
have  religion  without  faith  and  you  cannot  have 
faith  without  reverence.  Someone  has  said  that 
faith  without  reverence  is  a  pyramid  resting 
upon  its  apex.  Luke  tells  us  that  Simeon  wxss  a 
just  man  and  reverential,  and  that  he  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.  Note  those  three  pil¬ 
lars  upon  which  the  stable  superstructure  of 
the  man’s  character  rested.  He  would  have  been 
incapable  of  patient  and  believing  waiting,  year 
after  year,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  for 
the  strain  of  reverence  in  his  character.  No  man 
can  trust  God  for  weary  decades  and  wait  for 
him  without  impatience  unless  he  is  reverential 
in  soul. 

Still  more,  you  cannot  have  religion  without 
obedience  and  you  cannot  have  obedience  with¬ 
out  reverence.  The  veneration  of  God  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  all  social  mor¬ 
ality.  This  is  the  element  out  of  which  truth  and 
righteousness  and  love  are  built  up.  Christ  links 
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reverence  and  obedience  in  the  model  prayer 
he  taught  his  disciples.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name ! 
That  was  the  starting-point  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  complete  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  God’s  will.  How  few  have  learnt  to 
have  this  petition  deepest  in  heart  and  readiest  on 
lip!  Of  course  we  recognise  it  as  very  proper, 
but  rather  as  a  doing  of  homage  to  him  we  in¬ 
voke,  than  as  the  first  soaring  petition  in  which 
the  spirit  rises  at  once  to  the  very  summit  of 
all  desire. 

All  of  this  leads  me  to  say  that  you  can¬ 
not  have  religion  without  prayer  and  you  can¬ 
not  have  prayer  without  reverence.  In  this  same 
epistle  we  are  told  that  when  Christ  prayed  in 
Gethsemane  he  was  heard  for  his  godly  fear. 
The  line  of  an  old  hymn  runs,  thus,  “With  my 
burden  I  begin;”  but  that  is  exactly  where  we 
ought  not  to  begin  unless  we  are  coming  to  God 
as  penitent  sinners  for  the  first  time.  The  right 
place  to  begin  is  with  God  until,  losing  sight  of 
self,  our  hearts  are  stirred  with  the  assurance 
that  we  are  resting  in  the  joy  of  what  he  is. 
One  night  St.  Francis  rose  to  pray  while  he 
thought  his  friend  Bernard  slept.  But  Bernard 
was  listening,  curious  to  know  how  Francis 
prayed.  “With  exceeding  great  reverence  Fran¬ 
cis  said,  ‘My  God,  my  God.’  And  thus  saying 
he  abode  until  morning,  always  repeating:  ‘My 
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God,  my  God,’  and  naught  beside.”  It  is  the 
heart’s  delight  in  God  that  makes  the  music  of 
prayer  leap  and  glow  with  meaning.  It  is  the 
deep  reverence  of  the  soul  at  the  thought  of  God’s 
love  that  makes  the  hallowing  of  his  name.  A 
world  without  reverence  would  be  a  world  with¬ 
out  religion. 

2.  Most  observers  of  modern  life  agree  in 
lamenting  the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  decay 
of  the  sentiment  of  reverence.  It  would  re¬ 
quire  an  optimism  both  blind  and  cheerful  to 
call  this  a  reverent  age.  We  do  not  mean  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  there  are  no  reverent  souls  about  us; 
but  we  do  mean  to  assert  that  reverence  is  not  a 
note  of  modern  life:  still  worse,  it  is  not  a  desire. 
It  might  help  us  if  we  could  explain  the  influ¬ 
ences  that  tend  to  despoil  the  spirit  of  rever¬ 
ence.  One  modern  scholar  asserts  that  rever¬ 
ence  is  spoiled  in  many  “by  our  idea  that  science 
is  explaining  almost  everything  and  that  one  by 
one  the  mysteries  are  fading  fast  away.”  Keats 
complained  that  the  rainbow  never  could  be  so 
wonderful  again  because  science  had  explained 
it,  counting  the  light  waves  that  make  its  colors. 

For  some  of  us,  at  any  rate,  the  very  opposite 
seems  to  be  the  truth.  When  has  science  so 
explained  anything  as  to  banish  wonder  from  the 
mind  that  appreciates  the  explanation?  When  the 
old  belief  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  still  yielded 
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to  the  proof  that  it  is  round  and  restless,  was 
there  anything  in  the  change  of  conceptions  to 
paralyse  wonder  or  release  the  mind  from  awe? 
When  the  speed  of  light  was  measured,  did  re¬ 
ligion  suffer  any  shock  through  the  sealing  up 
of  mystery?  When  human  thought  tries  to 
measure  and  appreciate  the  distance  of  the  near¬ 
est  fixed  star  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  ten  billion  miles  nearer  than  any  other  star 
and  that  we  see  by  light  that  left  it  four 
years  ago  and  has  been  travelling  86,000  miles 
a  second  ever  since,  just  what  is  meant  by  sci¬ 
ence  decreasing  mystery?  When  we  remember 
that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which  we  can  greet 
our  friends  a  thousand  miles  away,  in  which  we 
can  sail  the  sea  in  a  portable  hotel,  in  which  we 
can  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  from  New 
York  to  Paris  in  thirty-three  hours,  in  which  we 
can  speak  into  the  air  words  that  are  heard  by 
innumerable  unseen  listeners,  just  how  do  we 
make  it  out  that  science  is  decreasing  mystery? 

The  progress  of  knowledge  will  not  dry  up 
the  springs  of  awe  and  rob  us  of  the  spirit  of 
adoration.  Let  the  man  come  forward  who  is 
ready  to  say  under  the  starry  arch  of  night,  “I 
know  so  much  of  nature  that  I  blow  as  a  bubble 
from  me  the  thought  of  God,  and  count  it 
childish  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  sovereign 
mind!”  Did  Newton  feel  like  saying  that? 
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Would  Herschel  say  that  in  his  observatory? 
If  they  had  said  it,  should  we  think  of  them  as 
greater  men  than  now?  If  the  psalmist  could 
have  known  the  skies  as  we  know  them,  would 
he  have  had  less  reason  to  say,  would  he  have 
been  less  moved  to  exclaim,  “When  I  survey 
thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him?”  It  will  not  be 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  but  the  decay  of  the 
noble  elements  in  human  nature,  that  will  ever 
banish  reverence  from  the  world. 

To  my  mind  the  feature  of  our  modern  life 
that  tends  most  to  spoil  the  spirit  of  reverence 
is  the  rush  and  hurry  of  it.  We  live  so  fast 
that  we  have  no  time  to  see  and  feel  the  things 
that  really  matter.  We  have  forgotten  the  value 
of  standing  still,  the  revelations  and  visions  that 
only  appear  in  the  quiet.  We  seek  to  break 
records  in  every  direction  and  we  break  hearts 
and  health  as  well ;  nerves  are  shattered,  consti¬ 
tutions  ruined  and  the  goddess  of  hustle  re¬ 
ceives  her  daily  offering  of  the  bodies  and 
brains  of  men.  There  is  little  danger  of  our 
developing  cloistered  virtues  and  less  danger 
of  our  developing  a  sense  of  reverence  which,  in 
the  midst  of  life’s  thronging  duties,  will  turn 
aside  and  listen  for  the  still  small  voice. 
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There  are  some  things  which  necessitate  still¬ 
ness.  We  simply  cannot  possess  them  until  we 
have  learned  to  be  still.  “Commune  with  your 
own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still.”  “He 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.”  “Stand  still 
and  see  the  salvation  of  God.”  “Their  strength 
is  to  sit  still.”  Such  passages  have  a  strange 
sound  in  our  ears.  They  do  not  accord  with 
our  modern  mood.  If  our  life  had  not  been 
divided  into  days  so  that  we  are  compelled  to 
sleep,  we  should  run  out  our  energy  in  perpetual 
dissipation.  In  some  countries  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  insist  on  stillness  as  a  condition  of 
knowledge  and  reverence.  Where  people  are 
temperamentally  reflective,  we  might  turn  from 
the  parts  of  Scripture  which  insist  on  contem¬ 
plation  as  necessary  to  soul  health,  and  bring 
to  the  front  those  that  urge  us  to  “work  while 
it  is  called  to-day.”  But  in  a  land  where  the 
commercial  spirit  is  rampant,  and  where  the 
hustler  is  apt  to  think  he  is  the  only  living  man, 
a  stern  necessity  clamors  for  the  recognition  of 
forgotten  truths. 

I  sometimes  imagine  that  if  we  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  Bible  it  could  never  be  written  in  this 
century.  We  have  books  in  abundance  telling 
us  about  the  laws  of  nature,  about  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  about  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  about 
physiology  and  psychology,  and  I  know  not 
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what  beside.  No  wonder  the  Bible  continues  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  modern  world,  for  it  is  a 
relief  to  get  alongside  of  men  who  were  quiet, 
restful,  attentive,  reverent — men  who  listened 
for  a  voice  in  the  depths  of  their  own  souls, 
and  heard  it,  and  knew  it  was  not  their  own. 
Abraham,  alone  with  God,  listening  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  made  him  great;  Jacob,  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  Bethel,  the  star-sown  night  looking  down 
upon  him  with  its  myriad  eyes,  waking  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  wherever  there  was  a  broken  heart  there 
was  God’s  altar;  Moses,  out  in  the  desert, 
aroused  by  the  vision  of  the  bush  burning  with 
fire,  but  not  consumed;  Isaiah,  meditating  on 
his  country’s  woes  alone  with  God,  his  lips 
anointed  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  Eternal ; 
Jesus,  with  his  eyes  raised  heavenward  in  the 
peace  of  prayer,  and  finding  love 

In  huts  where  poor  men  lie; 

His  daily  teachers  were  the  woods  and  rills, 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

The  modern  excursionist  goes  to  Jerusalem 
with  a  Baedeker  in  his  hand  and  asks,  How  high 
is  that  hill?  The  old  Hebrew  singer,  looking  at 
the  same  Jerusalem,  exclaimed,  “As  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  round  about  Jerusalem  so  is  the  Lord 
round  about  his  people.”  By  all  means  let  us 
have  the  mathematics  of  creation,  but  let  us 
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retain  the  poetry  as  well.  By  all  means  let  us 
learn  concerning  the  geological  formation  of 
the  world,  but  let  us  keep  company  with  the 
man  who  can  say,  “O  Lord  my  God,  thou  art 
very  great;  Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and 
majesty.  Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as 
with  a  garment;  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain;  who  layest  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters;  who  maketh  the  clouds 
of  his  chariots;  who  walketh  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.” 

To  not  a  few  this  must  seem  mystical,  if  not 
nonsensical.  Yet  it  expresses  the  universal  ex¬ 
perience  of  all  reverent  souls.  The  storm-swept 
lake  reflects  no  stars,  and  the  perpetually  busy, 
unquiet  life  makes  no  response  to  the  overarch¬ 
ing  heavens  which  have  purified  and  ennobled 
the  souls  of  God’s  saints.  A.  C.  Benson  in  The 
House  of  Quiet  describes  the  life  of  a  man  who 
had  attained,  after  a  youth  of  unstable  health, 
to  an  apparently  sound  constitution,  and  was 
now  living  a  happy  and  energetic  life  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Suddenly  his  old  weakness  reappeared. 
He  came  out  of  the  physician’s  consulting  room 
with  a  virtual  sentence  of  death.  “To  say  fare¬ 
well  to  the  bustle  and  activity  of  life;  to  be 
laid  aside  on  a  shelf  like  a  cracked  vase,  to  live 
the  shadowed  life — a  degrading  and  humiliating 
role.”  But  he  passed  into  the  House  of  Quiet, 
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expecting  only  the  peace  of  a  difficult  resigna¬ 
tion.  Instead,  a  new  life  began.  His  intellect¬ 
ual  powers  grew  strong  and  eager.  Then  there 
swelled  within  him  a  more  deliberate  intention 
of  enjoying  simple  things  and  of  learning  the 
secret  of  the  devout  life.  At  last  he  awoke  to 
his  true  service.  The  cries  of  the  sick  and  the 
pained  fell  upon  his  ears.  The  needs  of  his 
neighbours  rose  up  in  appeal.  He  gave  up  his 
life  and  used  his  feeble  strength  to  help  and 
comfort  others.  The  result  was  that  new  and 
unhoped  for  strength  was  given.  To  the  House 
of  Quiet  men  and  women!  There  we  shall 
learn  reverence  until  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our 
God  is  upon  us.  Ugliness  in  our  character  will 
begin  to  disappear.  We  shall  obtain  beauty  for 
ashes.  Thus  finding  ourselves  we  shall  best 
serve  our  fellows. 

3.  Let  my  closing  word  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  mother  of  virtues  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus.  No 
matter  what  he  is  doing  or  saying,  we  feel  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  reverential  man.  It 
is  not  easy  to  illustrate  it  because  his  whole  life 
was  an  illustration  of  it.  A  man  cannot  be  rever¬ 
ent  at  intervals.  He  must  be  reverent  all  the 
time  or  not  at  all.  Reverence  is  something  that 
runs  in  the  very  blood  of  the  soul. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  Christ’s  reverence  for  God. 
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Any  low  or  unworthy  thought  of  God  was  to 
his  mind  abhorrent.  There  is  an  old  painting  in 
one  of  the  Italian  galleries  which  pictures  God 
as  shooting  arrows  at  men,  and  Jesus  catching 
them  before  they  reached  their  mark.  That 
picture  represents  the  spirit  of  a  theology  which 
is  dishonouring  to  God.  God  can  never  be  guilty 
of  that  which  would  be  accounted  base  in  man. 
“Nothing  can  be  good  in  God,  which  evil  is  in 
me.”  Jesus  was  ever  anxious  that  men  should 
cherish  lofty  thoughts  of  God. 

His  reverence  for  the  place  of  worship  was 
unfailing.  He  could  not  endure  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  a  building  erected  for  the  glory  of  God. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  most  religious  of  all 
art  is  architecture,  and  its  masterpieces  have  all 
been  shrines  and  temples,  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  which  men’s  thoughts  of  God  have 
sought  adequate  expression.  This  is  but  a  par¬ 
able  of  the  fact  that  deep  in  the  heart  of  man 
there  is  a  spiritual  temple,  in  which  the  divine 
presence  shines,  and  where  the  divine  name  is 
worshipped  with  reverence  by  every  devout  soul. 
Jesus  always  maintained  the  forms  of  worship 
which  nourish  the  heart.  As  Dr.  Jefferson  puts 
it,  “He  made  fierce  war  on  formalism,  but  he 
was  ever  a  scrupulous  observer  of  form.” 

Jesus  reverenced  the  Scripture  and  so  should 
we.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  handled 
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superstitiously  or  treated  as  if  it  did  not  seek 
from  us  critical  examination  and  scholarly  in¬ 
vestigation.  All  who  can  should  know  about 
the  analysis  of  the  Bible.  But  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  important  than  analysis.  That 
something  is  to  look  at  the  Book  as  a  whole 
and  feel  its  lofty  purpose  to  make  men  fur¬ 
nished  unto  every  good  work;  to  see  its  spirit¬ 
ual  supremacy  and  its  unique  revelation 
of  man  to  men  and  of  God  to  his  children. 
Only  when  we  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  “Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  light  unto  my 
path,”  do  we  really  know  the  Bible.  All  of 
this  means  that  we  must  approach  it  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence.  In  studying  the  Bible  we 
may  well  pray  the  prayer  of  Tennyson: 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more 

And  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 

In  fellowship  with  Christ  we  shall  learn  to  re¬ 
verence  ourselves.  Self-reverence  is  one  of  the 
qualities  that  lead  life  to  sovereign  power.  With¬ 
in  us  there  is  a  witness  to  the  greatness  of  our 
being.  We  are  possessed  by  a  mighty  capacity 
for  aspiration,  for  longing,  for  growth.  We  are 
sent  out  from  the  school  of  Christ  saying,  “It 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.”  In 
reverence  lies  our  hope  and  our  assurance  of 
progress  and  of  worth. 
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Prayer 

Lord,  thou  hast  inclined  thine  ear  unto  us,  and  we 
shall  call  upon  thele  as  long  as  we  live.  Thy  fulness 
meets  our  emptiness,  and  thy  mercy  anticipates  our  cry. 
May  we  come  to  thee  in  full  assurance  that  for  our  hunger 
there  is  bread,  and  for  our  distress  there  is  healing,  and 
for  our  joy  there  is  consecration. 

O  God  of  pity,  thou  knowest  our  frame;  thou  remem- 
berest  that  we  are  dust.  Hear  us  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  suffering  bodily  affliction.  Help  them  to  rest  in  the 
Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  him.  In  thy  compassion  re¬ 
store  health  to  the  sick,  so  that  they  may  have  new  rea¬ 
sons  to  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord.  Bless  the  means 
used  for  their  recovery.  Give  skill  to  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons,  and  gentleness  and  patience  to  those  who  watch 
and  nurse.  May  these  afflictions  be  fruitful  in  teaching 
us  all  to  revere  and  obety  those  laws  by  which  Thou  dost 
rule  our  bodily  life.  Thou  who  hast  made  the  human 
heart,  and  from  whom  all  love  comes,  art  ever  near  to 
those  whose  weakness  and  pain  cause  them  to  cry  out  for 
thee.  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

We  pray,  to-day,  for  all  good  men  and  women  who 
are  trying  to  help  their  fellows.  We  pray  for  those  who 
are  forgotten  by  their  fellows.  Befriend  all  who  are  in 
loneliness  and  solitude,  all  who  are  separated  by  wide 
seas  from  those  who  love  them,  and  all  who  are  journeying 
in  distant  lands.  May  it  please  thee  to  remember  those 
who  forget  thee.  Let  some  of  thy  good  thoughts  come 
to  hearts  that  have  neglected  thee,  thoughts  that  shall 
show  them  that  the  greatness  of  thy  love  covers  all.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus,  Amen. 


Ill 


The  Gospel  of  Hope 

“We  are  saved  by  hope” 

Romans  8:24. 

THE  late  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  tells  of  a 
walk  he  had  with  a  brilliant  Japanese 
friend.  It  was  evening  and  the  moon  was  shin¬ 
ing  brightly.  His  friend  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  literature  of  Buddhism  there 
is  almost  no  reference  to  the  sun,  but  always  to 
the  moon.  This  he  explained  by  pointing  out 
that  the  spirit  of  Buddhism  is  essentially  that  of 
pessimism  and  sadness,  and  that  naturally  the  cold, 
calm  moon  would  be  used  in  literature  as  a  char¬ 
acteristic  symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  he  called 
attention  to  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  sun 
as  a  symbol  in  Christian  literature,  and  account¬ 
ed  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  inherent  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  that  of  hopefulness,  energy,  and 
courage,  and  the  sun  is  the  natural  symbol  of 
such  ideas.  No  one  who  reads  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  thoroughly,  and  no  one  who  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  rich,  wholesome  types  of  Christian 
experience,  can  doubt  that  the  note  of  hope 
runs  through  our  religion. 
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It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  Paul  in  this  regard.,  We  call  him 
the  apostle  of  Faith,  and  rightly.  Equally  the 
great  teacher,  who  in  a  sudden  moment  of 
unique  inspiration  gave  us  the  thirteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  First  Corinthians,  was  the  apostle  of  Love. 
But  just  as  truly  and  quite  as  emphatically  was 
Paul  the  apostle  of  Hope.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  it;  he  was  himself  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  Christian  grace  he  taught.  He  never 
defined  it,  but  his  whole  life  illustrated  what  he 
meant.  Save  in  his  argumentative  passages,  it 
is  his  characteristic  word.  “Now  the  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
that  ye  may  abound  in  hope.”  “Sorrow  not, 
even  as  the  rest,  which  have  no  hope.”  “There¬ 
fore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un¬ 
movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is 
not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  “We  are  saved  by 
hope.”  This  is  the  note  which  peals  like  a 
trumpet  through  all  the  Pauline  epistles. 

1.  First  of  all,  let  us  see  if  we  can  account  for 
this  spirit  of  hope  in  our  religion.  We  are  well 
assured  of  its  results.  It  has  been  the  parent  of 
so  many  noble  deeds;  of  patriots’  and  martyrs’ 
heroic  struggles:  of  the  church’s  greatest  and 
noblest  enterprises.  It  has  thrown  its  bow  on 
the  stormiest  cloud,  and  kindled  its  star  in  the 
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darkest  sky.  For  the  deadliest  malady  it  has 
had  a  remedy,  and  for  the  deepest  wound  a 
balm.  Hope  has  brought  the  wanderer  home, 
giving  back  the  fallen  one  to  a  mother’s  arms, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  a  father  mourning  a  long-lost 
son,  it  has  presented  a  vision  of  the  fatted  calf 
and  the  music  waking  up  the  long  silent  house. 
How  can  we  account  for  it?  Evidently  it  is 
not  the  result  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  all  the 
sorrow,  and  disorder,  and  misery  in  the  world; 
for  in  the  mind  of  Christ  and  all  his  true  fol¬ 
lowers  is  the  intensest  sympathy  with  all  human 
need.  And  evidently  this  hopefulness  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  blind  op¬ 
timism  concerning  the  stern,  real  facts  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Nor  is  it  a  hope  that  is  purely  tempera¬ 
mental  and  involuntary,  though  we  may  be 
thankful  that  such  a  beautiful  hope  exists.  We 
see  it  in  the  heart  of  a  child.  We  feel  it  in  our 
own  hearts.  Some  fine  scene  in  nature  where 
an  Alpine  peak  draws  back  its  veil  of  cloud  and 
lets  us  see  its  silent,  snow-white  majesty;  or  some 
work  of  man’s  creation,  like  the  Milan  cathe¬ 
dral,  under  whose  solemn  altitudes  and  in  the 
light  of  whose  windows  we  walk:  these  stir  us 
and  make  us  hopeful  because  we  cannot  help  it. 
I  know  of  no  place  in  literature  where  that 
temperamental  hope  is  more  beautifully  ex- 
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pressed  than  in  Lowell’s  “Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal.” 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it, 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it. 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 

It  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green. 

That  is  the  hope  which  is  purely  tempera¬ 
mental.  And  there  is  a  hope  which  is  purely 
speculative.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  gambler  who 
stakes  all  on  a  turn  of  the  wheel,  and  hopes  that 
it  may  turn  to  his  advantage.  There  is  also  a 
hope  that  is  purely  desperate,  that  clutches  at  any 
straw.  Such  hope  hovers  over  the  bed  of  death. 
It  stays  when  the  physicians  leave.  It  lingers  in 
the  bosom  of  loved  ones  while  there  is  breath 
to  move  a  feather.  They  murmur,  “While  there’s 
life,  there’s  hope.”  Now  the  hope  of  Christian¬ 
ity  is  not  founded  primarily  on  temperament, 
or  speculation,  or  the  feeling  of  desperation. 
It  is  rationally  founded  upon  a  belief  of  which 
it  is  the  fruit  and  outcome.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
expressed  in  Paul’s  language  already  quoted : 
“The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope.” 

Now,  I  contend  that  this  hope,  founded  upon 
a  rational  conviction,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
Christianity’s  achievements.  Hope  is  never  de¬ 
pendent  upon  statistics  of  progress.  She  recks 
nothing  of  apparent  defeat.  She  does  not  re- 
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quire  signs  of  victory,  for  she  has  assurance  in 
her  heart.  She  may  be  blind,  but  her  blind¬ 
ness  is  of  the  very  essence  of  her  being.  “Hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope,  for  who  hopeth  for  that 
which  he  seeth?”  In  the  hour  of  apparent  defeat, 
when  the  heavens  are  black  and  men’s  hearts  fail 
them  for  fear — that  is  hope’s  chosen  hour.  “The 
virtue  of  hope,”  it  has  been  rightly  said,  “exists 
only  in  the  earthquake  and  eclipse.  It  is  the 
power  of  being  cheerful  in  circumstances  which 
we  know  to  be  desperate.  The  only  kind  of  hope 
that  is  of  any  use  in  battle  is  a  hope  that  defies 
arithmetic.”  This  may  sound  paradoxical  and 
contrary  to  common  sense,  but  it  is  vital  and 
life-giving.  “We  are  saved  by  hope.”  No  race, 
no  nation  in  this  world  ever  endured  without  it. 
To  the  quenchless  hope  in  their  souls  all  the 
heroes  of  the  past  have  owed  their  power.  With¬ 
out  it  religion,  facing  the  stubborn  mass  of 
humanity’s  sin,  is  paralysed.  To  the  Christian 
the  shield  of  faith  is  no  whit  more  important 
than  the  helmet  of  hope.  Only  to  men  of  undy¬ 
ing  hope,  able  to  kindle  courage  in  their  fellows, 
will  the  forces  of  evil  ever  yield.  There  will  be 
no  great  Day  of  the  Lord  until  such  leaders 
arise.  They  will  surely  come. 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear! 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 
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Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  in  our  van!  at  your  voice 
Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 

2.  It  follows  naturally  that  hope  is  the  atmos¬ 
phere  that  the  soul  needs.  The  opposite  of  hope 
in  our  day  is  not  doubt,  it  is  not  even  despair, 
it  is  cynicism.  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  dis¬ 
torts,  obscures  and  makes  grotesque  this  earthly 
lot  of  ours.  Such  cynicism  is  the  prisoner  of 
human  hearts,  it  is  the  foe  of  progress,  it  is  the 
death  of  sincerity,  it  is  the  enemy  of  mankind. 

In  the  middle  ages  much  was  said  and  written 
about  a  certain  sin  the  very  name  of  which  now 
seems  strange  to  us — the  sin  accidie.  By  that 
was  meant  that  gloomy,  unhopeful  and  slothful 
condition  of  mind  which  was  then  recognized 
as  sinful  and  destructive  of  spiritual  effort,  but 
which  many  people  now  seem  rather  to  pride 
themselves  upon  cultivating.  When  Dante  de¬ 
scended  to  the  Fifth  Circle  of  the  Inferno,  he 
found  there  in  a  black  loathsome  marsh  the  souls 
of  those  whom  anger  had  ruined,  and  was  told 
that  there  were  others  there  whom  he  could  not 
see,  whose  sobs  made  the  bubbles  which  rose  to 
the  surface  of  the  pool,  and  others  who  were 
plunged  further  into  the  filthy  mire — those  were 
the  victims  of  the  sin  of  accidie.  This  is  the 
mediaeval  view  of  deliberate  sadness  and  hope¬ 
lessness,  and  surely  it  is  a  true  one.  Not  to  be 
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hopeful  is  a  sin,  for  it  implies  distrust  of  God’s 
love  and  of  God’s  character.  Cynicism  is  a 
denier  of  Christ.  What  good  in  life,  what  grace 
in  God,  can  any  man  expect  to  see  through  an 
atmosphere  so  murky  and  so  deadly?  An  at¬ 
mosphere  of  cynicism  distorts  the  good  which 
it  cannot  destroy. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  quotation  from  Lord 
Balfour’s  Foundations  of  Belief.  “The  energies 
of  our  system  will  decay,  the  glory  of  the  sun 
will  be  dimmed  and  the  earth,  tideless  and  in¬ 
ert,  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  race  which  has 
for  a  moment  disturbed  its  solitude.  Imperish¬ 
able  monuments,  immortal  deeds,  and  love 
stronger  than  death,  will  be  as  though  they  had 
not  been,  nor  will  anything  be  better  or  worse 
for  all  the  labour,  genius,  devotion,  and  suffering 
men  have  striven  to  effect.”  Does  any  one  ima¬ 
gine  that  it  is  good  for  our  souls  or  for  the 
world  to  believe  that?  Will  the  sweet  flowers 
of  hope  and  love  and  self-sacrifice  thrive  in  such 
an  atmosphere?  Will  that  theory  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  inspire  men  to  the  heroism  of  the  forlorn 
hope?  Will  that  kindle  heroic  schemes  of  bet¬ 
terment  in  brave  men’s  breasts?  Will  that  make 
selfish  men  unselfish  and  fill  busy  brains  with 
Christian  philanthropies?  We  would  sooner 
have  the  philosophy  of  Professor  James:  “The 
need  of  an  eternal  moral  order  is  one  of  the 
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deepest  needs  of  our  nature.  A  world  with  a 
God  in  it,  to  say  the  last  word,  may  indeed  burn 
up  or  freeze,  but  we  shall  then  think  of  Him  as 
still  mindful  of  the  old  ideals,  and  sure  to  bring 
them  somewhere  to  fruition.  So  that  where  He 
is,  tragedy  is  only  partial  and  temporal  and  pro¬ 
visional,  and  shipwreck  and  dissolution  not  the 
absolutely  final  things.”  And  he  adds  in  another 
place:  “Spiritual  religion  means  simply  the 
affirmation  of  an  eternal  moral  order  and  the 
letting  loose  of  hope.” 

But  if  religion  means  the  letting  loose  of  hope 
why  do  we  get  so  depressed?  Why  do  we  grow 
despondent  and  fretful  and  recriminative?  I 
think  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  too  much  with  the  local  and  the  tempor¬ 
ary.  The  pupils  of  our  eyes  get  so  contracted 
with  the  minute  little  tasks  we  are  upon  that 
we  have  lost  the  larger  outlook  and  the  longer 
vision.  We  grow  cynical  because  we  neglect 
our  visions.  Our  souls  like  our  bodies  require 
their  week-ends,  their  breath  of  the  mountains, 
their  glimpses  of  the  great  ocean  which  can 
make  us 

Smile  to  see  God’s  greatness, 

Flow  around  our  incompleteness, 

Round  our  restlessness  His  rest. 

Down  in  the  stokeholes  of  the  ship  of  life  the 
air  is  thin  and  vitiated ;  we  need  to  go  on  deck 
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sometimes  to  get  full  lungs,  buoyant  spirits, 
brighter  eyes.  Our  souls  need  the  atmosphere 
of  hope,  for  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  larger 
air. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  I  urge  the  importance 
of  hope,  because  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  influ¬ 
ences  that  we  can  exert  over  other  people.  How 
easily  we  change  the  temperature  of  each  other’s 
hopes  and  fears,  with  all  that  they  mean  of  moral 
power  or  weakness.  In  this  connection  I  recall 
Charles  Dickens’  story,  The  Haunted  Man.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  man  who,  because  he  could 
not  face  out  and  conquer  his  own  sad  memories, 
closed  with  the  offer  of  a  ghost  to  cancel  in  him 
the  memory  of  sorrow,  and  to  enable  him  to 
remove  from  others,  also,  the  remembrance  of 
grief.  And  I  recall  how  wherever  he  went  he 
cast  a  shadow  over  people’s  lives,  turning  happy 
families  into  vexed  and  quarrelling  ones,  be¬ 
cause  he  took  from  them  the  sympathy-root  out 
of  which  our  best  happiness  springs.  The  les¬ 
son  of  the  story  is  that  we  are  able,  wherever 
we  go,  by  our  own  courage  or  cowardice  to 
cast  sunshine  or  shadow  upon  the  lives  of  others. 
Cheer  or  fear  we  all  carry  with  us,  and  give  out, 
unconsciously  more  often  than  not,  the  friendly 
or  the  downcast  look.  But  sometimes  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  a  conscious  one.  A  well  known  Psalm 
tells  the  experience  of  one  who  was  greatlv 
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driven  to  doubt  God,  as  he  saw  wickedness  pros¬ 
pering  around  him.  He  was  tempted  to  say, 

Surely  in  vain  have  I  cleansed  my  heart, 

And  washed  my  hands  in  innocency. 

But  he  did  not  say  it — 

If  I  had  said,  I  will  speak  thus; 

Behold,  I  had  dealt  treacherously  with  the  generation 
of  thy  children. 

Note  that  word  treacherously\  During  the  war 
a  French  statesman  said,  “What  deserting  to  the 
enemy  is  in  a  soldier,  pessimism  is  in  the  civil¬ 
ian.”  It  is  treachery.  Hope  at  all  times  is  a 
moral  power.  The  Christian  man  should  find, 
for  the  sake  of  others,  that  the  challenge  of 
weariness  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  will  to 
hope. 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  hope  to 
influence  other  lives  comes  to  mind  in  a  story 
written  for  children.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
goes  to  stay  with  his  grandfather,  who  is  one 
of  the  meanest  of  men.  But  the  little  lad  be¬ 
lieves  in  him.  He  keeps  saying  to  the  old  man, 
“Oh,  grandfather,  how  they  must  love  you;  you 
are  so  generous,  you  are  so  kind,  you  are  so 
considerate  to  everyone  you  meet.  Surely  you 
must  be  loved  by  all.”  The  old  gentleman  can¬ 
not  withstand  the  belief  of  the  boy.  The  first 
step  downward  is  to  sink  in  the  estimation  of 
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others.  The  value  of  character  is  that  it  pledges 
men  to  be  what  they  are  taken  for.  It  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  thing  to  have  no  character  to  support — 
nothing  to  keep  a  man  up  to  himself.  Thus  the 
old  man  in  the  story  grows  to  be  the  unselfish, 
generous  man  the  boy  thought  him.  Let  the 
lesson  be  learned  by  parents  who  have  children 
to  rear.  Let  it  be  learned  by  teachers  who  have 
young  lives  to  instruct.  Let  it  be  learned  by 
Christian  workers  who  deal  with  human  souls. 
Next  to  the  power  of  God  the  strongest  influ¬ 
ence  upon  any  human  soul  is  to  be  believed  in, 
to  be  expected  to  rise  to  an  ideal. 

This  lesson  is  best  learned  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  Pharisees  and  scribes  could  do  nothing 
towards  the  redemption  of  sinners  because  they 
despaired  of  them.  But  Jesus  despaired  of  none. 
He  hoped  for  all.  And  because  of  his  hopeful¬ 
ness  he  was  able  to  redeem.  He  saved  men  by 
hope.  “Thou  also  art  a  son  of  Abraham,”  he 
said  to  Zacchaeus;  and  the  little  swindler  was 
stirred  by  the  hope  that  he  might  live  a  life 
worthy  of  one  who  stood  in  the  succession  to  the 
father  of  the  faithful.  Christ’s  limitless  redeem¬ 
ing  power  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
none  beyond  the  limits  of  his  hope.  If  he  was 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  it  was  because  he 
hoped  to  the  uttermost.  When  I  remember 
how  thoroughly  he  knew  our  sinful  nature,  and 
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how  tenaciously  he  hoped  the  best  for  it  by  the 
power  of  his  love  and  cross,  it  seems  to  be  of  all 
sins  the  most  pitiful  that  we  should  lose  hope 
of  any  of  our  fellows. 

4.  Finally,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  was  not  only  thinking  of  hope 
in  general  as  a  spring  of  saving  energy  but  he 
was  thinking  also  of  that  Christian  hope  of  the 
life  to  come.  Dr.  Moffatt  translates  our  text  as 
follows:  “We  were  saved  with  this  hope  in 
view.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Paul’s 
confidence  in  this  regard.  In  another  epistle  he 
says:  “Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a 
moment  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.”  This  confidence 
was  not  peculiar  to  Paul.  John  expresses 
it  when  he  says:  “Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be.  But  we  know  that  when  he 
is  manifested  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  And  everyone  who  rests  this 
hope  on  him  purifies  himself  as  he  is  pure.” 
Peter,  also,  believed  it:  “Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  begotten  us 
again  to  a  lively  hope  through  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  unscathed, 
inviolate,  unfading  inheritance,  kept  in  heaven 
for  you.”  It  is  indeed  the  outshining  hope  of 
the  New  Testament.  Jesus  himself  was  full  of 
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it,  and  inspired  his  first  disciples  with  it.  He 
appealed  to  it  from  the  fears  which  distressed 
them  at  his  departure. 

What  space  this  hope  occupies  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  Christian  people  nowadays  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say.  Since  the  war,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  about  a  future  life;  and 
thousands  of  bereaved  hearts  have  asked,  with 
yearning  desire,  where  are  the  dead?  Thereseems 
to  be  tendency  to  seek  the  answer  in  the  wrong 
places.  Do  we  not  fail  to  grasp  the  sufficiency 
for  faith  of  the  great  fact  that  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  were  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
Among  the  “intellectuals”  I  note  a  desire  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Wells,  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
content  to  drop  his  petty  individuality  in  the 
grave  and  cease  to  be;  or  with  a  certain  school  of 
philosophy  which  regards  the  expectation  of  a 
life  to  come  as  something  selfish  and  unreason¬ 
able  and  morally  enfeebling. 

This  is  the  way  one  of  the  leading  English 
philosophers  states  it:  “The  dream  of  immor¬ 
tality  is,  after  all,  a  selfish  dream,  begotten  of 
an  immoral  craving  to  be  paid  for  doing  your 
duty.  If  you  must  feed  your  mind  on  the  future 
at  all,  it  is  a  far  worthier  course  to  set  your 
heart  on  your  children,  or  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions,  than  to  hanker  after  an  imaginable  con- 
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tinuance  of  your  own  petty  existence.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  though  God  buries  his  workmen  he 
carries  on  his  work,  and  that  it  is  the  work  not 
the  tools  which  is  the  great  thing.”  That  phil¬ 
osophy  has  a  noble  sound  but  it  is  not  Christian¬ 
ity.  Is  it  true  that  man’s  work  matters  more 
than  man  himself?  Is  it  true  that  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral  is  more  durable  than  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  its  architect?  In  the  Christian  view  man 
himself  is  the  end.  He  is  the  purpose,  and  the 
goal  of  nature’s  strivings.  So  consummate  a 
work  cannot  be  achieved  in  three  score  years 
and  ten.  It  demands  eternity.  And  is  the  de¬ 
mand  really  a  selfish  one?  Is  it  selfish  to  crave 
fulness  of  opportunity  in  order  to  become  per¬ 
fect  with  the  perfection  of  Christ?  The  Chris¬ 
tian  man 

Asks  no  isles  of  the  blest. 

No  quiet  seats  of  the  just, 

To  rest  in  a  golden  grove, 

Or  to  bask  in  a  summer  sky; 

Give  him  the  glory  of  going  on  and  not  to  die. 

Surely  that  is  not  selfish!  For  myself  I  cling  to 
the  great  Christian  hope,  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  our  religion  is  built.  Death  is  not 
an  end,  but  an  entrance  upon  fuller,  nobler 
existence.  And  I  turn  from  the  pessimistic 
philosophy  of  the  hour  to  find  comfort  in  the 
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triumphant  words  of  the  philosopher  of  another 
day : — 

One  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 

I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  for¬ 
bore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past, 

No!  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 

Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life’s  arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute’s  at  end, 

And  the  elements’  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 

0  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 
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Prayer 


By  the  greatness  of  thy  grace,  0  Father  eternal,  we 
are  here  before  thee.  The  accidents  and  chances  of  life 
have  not  swept  us  from  this  world.  The  sadnesses  of  life 
have  not  taken  heart  and  hope  from  us.  The  wordliness 
of  our  minds,  threatening  to  choke  all  good  aspiration,  has 
not  yet  destroyed  our  desire  to  serve  thee. 

We  bless  thee,  0  Father,  for  the  good  that  has  been 
done  during  the  six  days  of  labor.  We  bless  thee  for 
those  whose  toil  of  head  and  hand  has  made  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  time.  We  bless  thee  for  the  harvest  and  for 
the  hands  that  gather  it  in.  We  bless  thee  for  the  gifts 
of  nature,  and  for  the  discernment  and  strength  and  un¬ 
conquerable  will  which  have  made  these  gifts  so  service¬ 
able  to  men.  Bless  the  workers.  Bless  those  who  live  by 
honest  toil.  Bless  those  whose  efforts  work  with  thine 
for  the  common  good.  Sanctify  thy  gifts  to  us  all.  In¬ 
spire  us  with  the  spirit  of  liberality.  As  we  see  how  great 
is  thy  goodness  to  us  all,  help  us  to  live  and  labor  for 
the  benefit  even  of  the  unthankful,  so  may  we  be  sons 
of  our  heavenly  Father. 

Help  us  to  come  to  thee  for  the  gift  of  health  and 
strength.  For  every  distress  may  we  find  a  balm  in  thy 
love.  For  every  poison  of  sin  may  we  find  expulsion 
in  thy  forgiveness.  Teach  us  to  use  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it.  Teach  us  to  live  that  death  may  not  be  an 
approaching  enemy.  But  let  us  serve  thee  in  the  hours 
of  duty,  love  thee  in  the  day  when  our  hearts  are  free, 
trust  thee  in  time  of  sorrow,  and  commend  at  last  our 
souls  to  thee  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 


IV 


Christian  Prayer 

“Pray  without  ceasing.” 

I  Thess.  5:17. 

THIS  seems  like  the  counsel  of  perfection. 

Taken  literally  it  strikes  one  as  absurd. 
How  can  we  pray  unceasingly?  We  have  work 
to  do,  business  to  transact,  letters  to  write,  books 
to  read,  engagements  to  keep.  We  must  find 
time  for  sleep.  To  pray  without  ceasing  is  a 
physical  and  mental  impossibility.  Yet  the  man 
who  wrote  it  was  possessed  of  common  sense  to 
a  large  degree.  He  knew  life  and  was  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  the  world.  He  knew 
that  life  meant  labour  and  would  not  have  it 
otherwise.  To  those  Thessalonians  he  wrote: 
“But  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  that  ye  abound 
more,  and  that  ye  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do 
your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  hands, 
even  as  we  charged  you.”  And  when  he  said  to 
them,  “Pray  without  ceasing,”  he  assumed  that 
they  would  not  be  literalists  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  teaching,  but  that  they  would  bring 
reason  and  the  religious  instinct  thereto.  He 
was  not  advising  a  general  exodus  to  mountain 
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retreats.  He  was  not  pleading  for  a  cloistered 
piety  and  an  other-worldliness  which  regards 
the  earth  as  the  abode  ol  sin. 

What  was  his  idea?  Asking  God  for  things, 
or  engaging  in  the  exercise  of  worship  could  not 
have  been  in  his  view  essential  to  prayer,  al¬ 
though  prayer  might  often  take  the  form  of 
asking  and  worshipping.  These  acts  must  have 
been  to  him  but  expressions  of  something  be¬ 
hind  in  which  lay  the  real  essence  of  prayer. 
What  was  the  apostle’s  idea  of  unceasing  prayer? 
There  happens  to  be  a  passage  in  another  of  his 
epistles  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  question.  Writing  to  the  Ephesians  he  says : 
“Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tion  in  the  spirit Whatever  you  may  be  say¬ 
ing  or  doing,  however  head  or  heart  or  hands 
may  be  occupied,  be  praying  always  in  the  spirit 
of  your  sayings  and  doings,  in  your  pervading 
temper  and  disposition,  in  your  central  animat¬ 
ing  principle.  To  live  in  that  spirit,  to  have  it 
constantly  pulsing  and  ruling  within  you,  would 
be  Paul’s  idea  of  praying  without  ceasing. 

1.  We  shall  begin  our  discussion  of  this  very 
old  subject  by  noticing  that  this  is  exactly  what 
all  men  are  doing  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 
All  men  everywhere  are  continually  praying 
without  ceasing.  Prayer  is  an  instinct  of  human 
nature,  like  the  instinct  to  eat,  or  the  instinct 
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to  sleep,  or  the  instinct  to  love.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  reason  against  instincts,  impossible  to  ex¬ 
plain  them,  it  is  also  impossible  to  explain  them 
away.  When  the  argument  goes  againstan  instinct 
it  is  the  worse  for  the  argument;  the  instinct  reas¬ 
serts  itself.  A  man  may  try  to  repress  his  in¬ 
stincts  to  eat,  to  sleep,  to  pray,  but  when  he 
has  done  his  best  it  will  only  be  a  very  partial 
success,  he  will  still  have  to  act  upon  the  instinct 
when  the  occasion  comes.  It  is  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  realise  that  to  pray  is  just  as 
instinctive  as  to  eat  or  sleep.  The  instinct  to 
pray  may  be  repressed,  it  may  be  misdirected, 
it  may  be  confused,  it  may  be  misunderstood; 
but  it  cannot  be  argued  away;  it  remains  as  an 
irrepressible  fountain  of  the  human  heart. 

This  being  true,  our  inquiry  about  it  must  be 
much  more  radical  than  that  which  is  usually 
made.  In  dealing  with  prayer  there  is  always 
the  temptation  to  be  pious  rather  than  frank. 
The  question  is  not  whether  prayer  is  heard  or 
whether  prayer  is  answered.  Such  a  question  is 
merely  superficial.  The  real  question  is  whether 
prayer  is  of  any  use,  whether  it  accomplishes 
anything  in  life,  whether  it  is  an  instinct  of  such 
a  kind  that  we  should  seek  to  cherish  it,  to  prac¬ 
tise  it  and  to  train  it,  just  as  a  wise  man  seeks  to 
cherish,  practise,  and  train  all  the  useful  in¬ 
stincts  of  his  nature. 
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It  is  a  serious  thing  in  the  life  of  any  man  to 
allow  the  instinct  of  prayer  to  go  uncherished 
and  untrained,  because  we  draw  to  ourselves  by 
our  prayers  the  influences  most  closely  akin  to 
our  desires.  Somehow  life  gives  us  what  we  re¬ 
quire  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  and  force 
of  our  demand,  and  along  the  same  plane.  If 
our  desires  are  material,  and  formulate  them¬ 
selves  as  such,  they  may  be  honoured,  although 
in  the  end  we  find  the  results  disappointing;  if 
they  are  spiritual,  but  for  personal  good  only, 
the  response  will  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
prayer,  until  we  discover  that  it  comes  between 
us  and  our  highest  self.  But  if  the  prayer  be  con¬ 
sistently  from  the  standpoint  of  that  highest,  it 
will  mould  us  accordingly  and  bring  us  to  an 
ever  increasing  life  of  power  and  joy.  Or,  if 
I  may  borrow  an  illustration,  life  is  like  playing 
an  organ;  you  will  get  whatever  note  you  press 
strongly  enough,  and  there  are  no  silent  stops. 

There  are  men  who  imagine  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  prayer.  In  our  day  volumes  are  writ¬ 
ten  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  it.  Pray,  they  say, 
in  this  vast  universe  where  everything  works 
according  to  law?  Pray,  where  if  God  is  wise 
and  good,  he  will  do  what  is  best  without  our 
asking;  and  if  he  is  not  wise  and  good  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  appeal  to  him?  But  I  am  contending  that 
every  one  believes  in  prayer  and  we  will  have 
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shown  it  over  and  over  again  before  we  are  a  day 
older.  For  instance,  have  you  ever  known  a 
man  whose  thoughts  were  so  entirely  concentrat¬ 
ed  upon  money-making  that  he  could  hardly 
think  of  anything  else?  Have  you  observed  how 
his  thoughts  have  moulded  him  as  he  has  grown 
older?  If  you  knew  him  as  a  lad  you  probably 
also  knew  that  there  were  other  latent  possi¬ 
bilities  in  him  which  have  never  come  to  frui¬ 
tion.  As  the  years  have  passed  he  has  become 
more  and  more  like  his  pursuits.  They  have  be¬ 
come  stamped  on  the  very  expression  of  his  face. 
He  has  a  remarkable  ability  in  turning  every¬ 
thing  to  the  best  advantage  so  far  as  his  own 
pocket  is  concerned. 

My  contention  is  that  that  man  is  getting  the 
answer  to  his  prayers.  In  spite  of  his  wealth,  he 
is  miserably  poor.  The  note  he  has  been  sound¬ 
ing  on  God’s  organ  is  one  of  gain,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  is  what  he  deserves.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  all  the  desire  for  material  gain  with¬ 
out  the  success.  This  does  not  invalidate  the 
principle.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  his  prayers  have  made.  “He 
gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into 
their  soul.” 

A  little  higher  in  the  scale  are  the  prayers 
which  express  themselves  as  ambition,  desire 
for  fame,  power  over  one’s  fellows,  and  the  like. 
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The  highest  energies  of  the  soul  are  turned  to 
lesser  things.  Thej  man  who  is  praying  for 
success  may  utter  the  Lord’s  prayer  occasionally, 
but  the  energy  of  life  is  not  going  for  the  things 
mentioned  in  that  prayer.  The  woman  who  is 
praying  for  social  prestige  may  address  other 
forms  of  words  to  God,  but  the  force  of  her  life 
is  going  to  the  climb  for  social  position.  What 
a  wretched  use  many  are  making  of  God’s  great 
gift  of  prayer!  For  this  is  praying,  mind  you 
—although  it  seldom  receives  the  name.  R.  J. 
Campbell  states  it  thus :  “By  the  great  law  of 
spiritual  equivalents  we  are  receiving  just  what 
we  demand,  and  the  amount  of  it  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  our  faith,  or  confidence,  in  the 
outcome  of  the  prayer.” 

Now  to  move  to  the  higher  levels,  we 
come  to  those  ranges  of  spiritual  activity  which 
deserve  to  be  called  Christian.  When  the  desire 
of  the  soul  is  concentrated  upon  purity  of  heart, 
greatness  of  being,  love  for  God,  service  for  men, 
we  have  Christian  prayer.  It  may  take  the  form 
of  an  appeal  for  comfort  in  time  of  grief,  for 
strength  in  time  of  weakness,  for  light  in  time 
of  darkness,  for  deliverance  in  time  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  It  is  folly  to  talk  about  God  having  to 
change  his  plans  to  meet  our  needs.  God’s  plans 
are  essentially  his  desire  to  bestow  upon  us 
everything  that  is  for  our  good.  What  we  have 
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to  do  is  to  receive.  All  the  riches  of  the  spiritual 
world  are  at  our  disposal  when  we  learn  the 
secret  of  appropriating  prayer.  It  is  no  use 
complaining  of  hunger  if  you  do  not  eat  when 
food  is  before  you. 

There  are  some  that  pray  by  asking; 

They  lie  on  the  Master’s  breast, 

And  shunning  the  strife!  of  the  lower  life, 

They  utter  their  cry  for  rest. 

There  are  some  that  pray  by  seeking; 

They  doubt  where  their  reason  fails. 

But  their  mind’s  despair  is  the  ancient  prayer 
To  touch  the  print  of  the  nails. 

There  are  some  that  pray  by  knocking; 

They  put  their  strength  to  the  wheel, 

For  they  have  not  time  for  thought  sublime — 

They  can  only  act  what  they  feel. 

The  seeking  has  to  go  before  the  finding,  the 
knocking  must  precede  the  opening  of  the  doors. 
This  is  the  necessary  condition  by  which  alone 
the  soul  can  grow.  It  is  not  a  question  of  in¬ 
terference  with  natural  law,  any  more  than  when 
man  harnesses  the  forces  of  Niagara  to  supply 
light  and  heat  and  traction  power.  You  open 
your  paper  and  read  that  a  vessel  in  distress  has 
sent  a  message  summoning  aid  to  another  a 
hundred  miles  away:  an  earlier  generation  would 
have  laughed  the  tale  to  scorn,  but  you  know 
the  thing  can  be  done.  Why,  then,  should  you 
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be  so  positive  in  denying  that  a  soul’s  earnest 
prayer  may  send  a  message  through  the  invisible, 
enlisting  mighty  energies  in  its  help,  and  secur¬ 
ing  results  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
come  to  pass. 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence  doth  prevail  to  make! 

What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take! 

What  parched  grounds  revive  us  with  a  shower! 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lour; 

We  rise,  and  all,  the  distant  and  the  near, 

Stands  forth  a  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear. 

We  kneel — how  weak!  Wet  rise — how  full  of  power! 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 

Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong; 

That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care; 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 

Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 

And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  thee? 

2.  With  this  ideal  before  us  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  how  much  of  our  praying  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  Christian.  There  is  the  prayer  of 
custom.  Our  fathers  have  prayed,  and  so  we 
pray,  as  by  hereditary  instinct.  There  is  a  for¬ 
mal  recognition  of  God,  which  opens  the  day 
and  ends  it,  and  which  means  so  little  either  to 
God  or  us.  We  never  really  think  of  the  Father 
waiting  to  bless,  or  of  the  hungry  soul  within 
longing  for  fulfilment.  And  when  we  hear  of 
the  Buddhist  and  his>  praying-wheel,  we  are 
inclined  to  smile  at  our  superiority.  But  there 
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is  little  ground  for  our  satisfaction  if  we  do  but 
repeat  a  formula  into  which  the  heart  and  head 
never  enter.  A  praying-wheel  in  a  man’s  hand 
can  hardly  be  more  futile  than  a  praying-wheel 
in  a  man’s  head.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  con¬ 
demning  all  formal  prayer.  At  any  moment  a 
breath  of  sincerity  redeems  it.  There  is  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  all  reverent  prayer,  however  formal; 
would  that  it  might  everywhere  become  the 
prayer  of  emotion  and  intelligence. 

There  is  the  prayer  of  greed,  in  which  we 
have  no  wish  to  fellowship  with  God,  only  to 
use  him.  He  represents  little  more  to  us  than 
does  the  Obi-man,  the  native  wonder-worker, 
to  the  savage.  He  is  the  God  of  our  supersti¬ 
tion  and  prayer  is  the  utterance  by  which  we 
try  to  make  him  our  tool.  We  have  a  vague  be¬ 
lief  in  its  magic  efficacy,  whether  our  end  be 
triumph  over  a  national  enemy,  or  over  a  per¬ 
sonal  rival,  or  the  gratification  of  some  egotistic 
craving.  We  make  the  mistake  of  identifying 
prayer  exclusively  with  petition,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  petition  is  only  a  subordinate  part 
of  prayer.  We  vulgarise  and  degrade  this  great 
act  of  the  soul  by  thinking  of  it  only  as  impor¬ 
tunate  begging.  Look  at  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
study  it  clause  by  clause,  and  what  do  you  find? 
Adoration,  aspiration,  confession,  praise— those 
are  the  main  elements,  and  that  of  supplication 
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is  only  one  amongst  them;  supplication  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  and  for  spiritual  grace 
to  ward  off  attacks  that  threaten  the  soul.  Let 
us  not  come  before  God  with  a  mere  recital  of 
wants,  battering  at  heaven’s  gates  like  so  many 
persistent  beggars.  The  supreme  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  that  we  should  become  of  God’s 
way  of  thinking,  not  that  we  should  attempt  to 
make  him  of  ours.  That  was  a  shrewd  comment 
of  old  Matthew  Henry:  “Prayer  is  like  the  boat¬ 
hook,  which  brings  the  boat  to  the  land,  not  the 
land  to  the  boat.” 

There  is  unethical  prayer.  It  is  evidenced  by 
the  man  whose  praying  does  him  more  harm 
than  good.  If  that  sounds  strange  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  what  Jesus  said  about 
the  Pharisees  when  he  portrayed  them  at  their 
prayers.  In  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre  Dame,  the 
last  chapter  is  terribly  realistic.  In  it  he  intro¬ 
duces  the  figure  of  Louis  XI  and  the  poor  girl 
who  is  being  done  to  death  by  wicked  men. 
Accused  of  being  a  witch,  the  simple  girl  takes 
refuge  in  a  cathedral,  and  Louis — crafty,  vil¬ 
lainous,  unscrupulous  wretch — prays,  ere  the  sin 
is  committed,  for  forgiveness  that  he  may  take 
the  girl  from  the  sanctuary  and  drag  her  to  a 
death  of  agony  and  shame.  He  manages  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  forgiveness  is  accorded  before 
the  deed  is  done.  He  called  it  prayer.  What 
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do  you  call  it?  That  petition  came  from  the 
hell  to  which  its  fruits  returned;  it  damned  the 
man  who  prayed  it,  not  the  girl  against  whom  it 
was  prayed. 

Christian  prayer  must  issue  in  ethical  fruit. 
“As  a  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  so  neither  can  ye.”  Christian  prayer 
must  be  the  expression  of  nobleness  in  the  man 
who  prays.  You  stand  upon  the  tableland  of 
character  when  you  really  pray.  It  is  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  soul’s  highest  to  God,  and  he 
will  be  content  with  nothing  less.  It  is  the  near¬ 
est  approach  unto  God  and  the  highest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  him  that  we  can  have  in  this  world. 
It  is  not  the  effort  to  tell  our  God  what  he  must 
know  already.  It  is  not  the  attempt  to  change 
his  wise  and  loving  will.  It  is  the  unburden¬ 
ing  of  our  heavy  hearts  where  we  know  they  have 
been  fully  anticipated  by  the  yearnings  of  an 
infinite  compassion,  the  lifting  of  our  failures 
to  a  love  which  we  know  seeks  to  forgive  us, 
the  laying  of  our  perplexities  toward  a  light 
which  we  know  must  arise  upon  them. 

Thou  Life,  within  my  life,  than  self  more  near, 
Thou  veiled  Presence,  infinitely  clear, 

From  all  illusive  shows  of  sense  I  flee, 

To  find  my  centre  and  my  rest  in  Thee. 

That  is  Christian  prayer. 

3.  In  concluding  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
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about  the  effect  which  prayer  produces.  There 
is  the  effect  on  the  person  who  prays.  It  would 
be  possible  to  quote  passage  after  passage  from 
modern  literature  which  shows  that  this  is  one 
of  the  truest  conclusions  of  the  modern  mind. 
This  is  the  way  A.  C.  Benson  states  it  in  Beside 
Still  Waters.  He  is  talking  of  a  very  modern 
type  of  man  who  has  been  drawn  into  privacy 
to  meditate,  to  read  and  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
and  he  tells  how  he  made  the  discovery  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  certain  kind  of  prayer.  This 
was  not  a  mechanical  repetition  of  verbal  forms 
but  a  strong  and  secret  uplifting  of  the  heart  to 
the  Father  of  all.  There  were  moments  when 
one  seemed  baffled  and  powerless,  when  one’s 
own  strength  seemed  utterly  unequal  to  the  bur¬ 
den.  Prayer  on  such  occasions  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bring  a  perfect  certainty  and  joy,  but  it 
brought  sufficient  strength,  it  made  the  dreaded 
thing  possible.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  man  wondered  why  he  did  not  use  it  more, 
for  it  seemed  to  reveal  a  dim  form  moving 
behind  the  veil  of  things.  From  experience  he 
had  begun  to  use  the  ol4  Dorian  prayer,  that 
what  was  good  might  be  given  to  him  even  if 
he  did  not  perceive  it  to  be  good,  and  that  what 
was  evil  might  be  withheld  even  if  he  desired 
it. 

Another  example  from  ynodern  literature  of 
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the  effect  of  prayer  on  people  who  practise  it 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Choir  Invisible.  The 
author  is  describing  the  beautiful  face  of  an 
old  woman  that  had  in  it  the  freshness  of  Easter 
lilies,  and  he  explains  this  appearance  of  the  face 
in  this  way:  “Prayer  will  in  time  make  the 
human  countenance  its  own  divinest  altar.  Years 
upon  years  of  true  thoughts,  like  delicious  music 
shut  up  within,  will  vibrate  along  the  nerves 
of  expression  until  the  lines  of  the  living  in¬ 
strument  are  drawn  into  correspondence,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  visible  form  matches  the  un¬ 
heard  harmony  of  the  mind.”  This  reminds 
us  of  what  a  certain  physician  said  of  Jesus,  “As 
he  prayed  his  very  look  was  changed.” 

There  is  another  effect  which  justifies  the  use 
of  prayer  and  that  is  the  one  observable  upon 
other  people  by  the  prayers!  we  offer  for  them. 
Modern  psychology  has  found  a  curious  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  fact.  It  tells  us  that  there  is 
what  it  calls  a  telepathic  communication  between 
human  souls,  that  we  influence  each  other  by 
invisible  wires,  that  when  we  go  down  into  the 
depths  of  our  own  nature  we  strike  upon  others, 
we  come  into  contact  with  them.  So  the  soli¬ 
darity  of  humanity  is  not  a  phrase  but  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact.  All  men  are  in  touch  with  all  others. 
Thus  Dr.  Horton  is  led  to  believe  that  “the 
prayers  for  others  will  soon  begin  to  appear  just 
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as  natural  and  scientific  a  fact  as  speech  to 
others  or  reasoning  with  others.”  Of  a  certain 
we  cannot  give  much  to  others  when  the  higher 
life  is  all  but  ready  to  flicker  out  within  our 
souls.  We  may  be  a  strengthening  tonic  when 
that  life  is  full  of  spiritual  power  and  peace. 
The  remedy  for  this  low  vitality  is  to  be  found 
in  prayer. 

One  is  constrained  to  wonder  if  the  lack  of 
prayer  in  the  modern  church  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  its  ineffectiveness.  What  results 
might  be  produced  by  the  earnest,  persistent, 
conquering  prayers  of  righteous  men  and  women! 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  calls  it  the  forgotten  secret. 
Study  the  calendar  of  any  energetic  church,  and 
you  will  be  at  once  aware  of  the  small  part  that 
prayer  plays  in  its  scheme  of  life.  You  can  get 
people  to  attend  clubs  and  societies  and  associa¬ 
tions,  ministering  to  the  intellectual  or  social 
needs  of  the  congregation,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  to  assemble  for  prayer.  A  distin¬ 
guished  minister  wants  to  know  if  it  would  not 
be  an  experiment  worth  making  for  some  great 
church  to  discontinue  for  a  whole  month  all 
its  settled  forms  of  worship  and  invite  its  people 
to  gather  for  the  sole  exercise  of  prayer.  It 
is  the  secularization  of  the  church  which  is  the 
real  source  of  its  barrenness.  If  the  church 
would  return  to  the  life  of  prayer  and  trust 
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to  spiritual  means  alone  for  success  the  era  of 
enduring  conquest  would  begin.  Men  and 
women  would  be  refreshed  as  by  a  draught  from 
a  hidden  and  precious  spring,  renewed  in  spirit 
and  nearer  to  God. 
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Prayer 


Gracious  God,  we  draw  near  to  offer  the  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  of  our  hearts.  For  thy  light  and  love  and  truth  we 
thank  thee.  For  the  shelter  which  we  find  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wing;  for  the  security  that  is  offered  to 
us  through  all  our  pilgrimage;  for  the  gift  of  thy  gracious 
peace;  for  this  day  of  rest  and  gladness;  for  these  friends 
of  ours  that  are  near  us,  and  for  those  far  away;  for  the 
memory  of  happiness  in  days  gone  by;  for  the  comforts 
we  still  enjoy,  and  for  the  hope  of  good  yet  to  come — 
we  give  thee  thanks. 

Praise  to  thee  for  the  blessings  that  belong  to  our 
individual  lives.  We  bless  thee  for  thy  mercies  which 
have  beejn  so  abundant  and  constant;  for  the  touches 
of  divine  graciousness  that  have  made  us  thankful;  for 
the  bird-songs  of  hope  that  have  reached  our  hearts; 
for  all  the  scattered  feebleness  gathered  into  strength 
and  the  dying  embers  that  have  burst  into  flames.  We 
thank  thee  for  the  feeling  of  rest  when  we  have  been 
weary;  for  the  joy  of  recovery  when  our  spirits  or  our 
bodies  have  been  faint  and  ill.  We  bless  and  praise  thee 
for  the  language  by  which  we  are  able  to  make  our 
thoughts  known  to  others;  for  the  understanding  mind; 
for  the  services  of  the  great  and  good  who  have  lived 
and  labored  among  us;  for  the  poets  who  have  aroused 
our  hopes  and  rebuked  our  timidity;  for  the  thousands 
of  toilers  who  have  opened  earth’s  treasures  and  in¬ 
creased  the  wealth  of  nations;  for  the  teachers  of  spirit- 
.  ual  truth  who  have  lured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the 
way. 

What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  bene¬ 
fits?  We  would  do  justly  and  love  mercy  and  walk 
humbly  in  the  strength  of  Christ.  Amen. 


V 


The  Straight  Road 

“ Wherewith  shall  1  comS\  bejore  the  Lord,  and 
bow  myself  before  the  high  God?  Shall  I  come 
before  him  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of 
a  year  old? 

“ Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil? 
Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul? 

“He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  ivalk  humbly 
with  thy  God.” 

Micah  6:6-8. 

SO  able  an  expositor  as  Sir  George  Adam 
Smith  describes  our  text  as  the  very  great¬ 
est  saying  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  adds  that 
there  is  only  one  saying  in  the  New  Testament 
which  excels  it,  “Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 
The  late  Professor  Huxley  was  hardly  a  believ¬ 
er  in  an  orthodox  sense,  although  a  great  man 
of  science.  His  comment  upon  this  text  is  im¬ 
pressive,  to  say  the  least:  “In  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ,  in  the  heart  of  a  world  of 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  a  Hebrew  Prophet 
put  forth  in  these  words  a  conception  of  reli- 
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gion  which  is  as  wonderful  an  inspiration  of 
genius  as  the  art  of  Phidias  or  the  science  of 
Aristotle.”  It  is  true,  for  in  this  utterance 
of  Micah  we  hear  the  permanent  and  universal 
note  in  all  true  religion.  They  are  indeed  gold¬ 
en  words,  to  be  carried  about  by  every  one  who 
desires  to  be  well  inspired  and  rightly  guided 
in  his  journey  through  life. 

Micah  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  the 
famous  Isaiah.  He  was  born  in  a  village  now 
in  British  hands.  In  his  day  Jerusalem  was  en¬ 
joying  a  large  and  prosperous  trade.  The  vices 
of  industrialism  were  more  acute  than  we  have 
ever  known  in  the  modern  world.  The  rich 
grew  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor — especial¬ 
ly  of  the  peasants  upon  whom  fell  the  burden  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  taxation.  Justice  became 
corrupt.  The  priests  were  in  the  control  of  the 
great  and  wealthy.  The  poor  were  shamelessly 
exploited.  Micah  rose  to  fame  as  the  prophet 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  At  first  his 
cry  was  all  against  the  upper  classes.  But  with 
the  growing  wisdom  of  the  years,  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  were  addressed  to  all  classes  of  people,  for 
it  dawned  upon  him  that  it  is  not  the  sins  of 
a  particular  group  that  have  to  be  remedied,  but 
the  sins  of  the  human  heart  as  a  whole.  Like 
many  of  his  successors  Micah  had  to  learn  that 
he  who  has  justice  and  love  and  religion  burning 
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in  his  breast  to  be  expressed  to  his  fellows  must 
express  it  to  all  men  without  distinction. 

The  historical  situation  here  is  interesting. 
Assyria,  the  then  rising  power  in  the  East,  was 
carrying  everything  before  her.  Israel  went 
down;  Phoenicia  fell;  Tyre  collapsed.  Judah 
could  not  long  escape.  The  clouds  of  doom  had 
gathered  and  panic  filled  every  Jewish  breast. 
What  could  be  done?  Where  could  they  turn 
for  deliverance?  Whilst  the  kingdom  tottered 
to  its  ruin,  oppression  and  injustice  and  iniqui¬ 
ties  still  held  their  place.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
“nation  going  down  to  death  self-desecrated.” 
Many  turned  to  religion,  without  any  thought 
of  remedying  the  evils.  They  thought  they 
could  discern  the  existence  and  strength  of 
other  gods  beside  Jehovah.  These  they  began 
to  propitiate.  They  turned  to  sacrifices.  They 
even  began  to  offer  on  the  altars  their  own 
children.  They  thought  of  every  weird  reli¬ 
gious  device,  except  the  obvious — the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  national  life.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
confusion  the  old  man  of  God  speaks  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  years.  “What  virtue  is  there  in 
all  this  frantic  device  to  appease  your  God? 
What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  you  but  to  d 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  your  God.”  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
simple,  noble  definition  of  religion  given  by 
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Micah  expresses  the  requirements  of  God  for 
all  occasions,  in  triumph  or  in  failure.  The  re¬ 
quirement  is  ever  the  same  and  it  is  ever  simple. 

L  Here  in  this  eighth  century  before  Christ 
we  have  the  first  outlines  of  genuine  religion,  a 
religion  of  fellowship  with  God  issuing  in  good¬ 
ness  and  love  and  humility  in  the  souls  of  men. 
And  here  we  have  the  substitutes  for  genuine 
religion  which  make  one  of  the  saddest  stories 
in  Christian  history.  Or  to  put  it  in  the  figure 
of  Dr.  W.  P.  Merrill,  it  is  the  straight  road  and 
the  byways.  The  straight  road  “stands  for  the 
essential,  vital,  saving  truth  of  God,  going  on 
from  dim  to  clear,  from  small  to  great,  yet  al¬ 
ways  the  same,  as  a  man  is  truly  the  same,  from 
infancy  to  age,  though  his  body  change  every 
seven  years  and  his  mind  every  seven  minutes.” 
The  byways  are  those  roads  “that  in  all  ages 
have  led  men  aside  from  the  straight,  simple 
road  of  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.” 

Micah,  and  the  other  religious  leaders  of  his 
generation,  are  ever  trying  to  keep  the  people 
on  the  straight  road  and  ever  warning  them 
against  the  byways.  When  the  prophets  make 
clear  the  meaning  of  spiritual  religion,  the  false 
prophets  and  the  priests  were  ever  ready  with 
their  substitutes — sacrifices,  temple  worship, 
liturgies,  dogmatic  theological  opinion,  and 
such  like.  Listen  to  Micah:  “He  hath  shewed 
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thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and,  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?”  Listen  to  Isaiah:  “What  unto 
me  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?  saith  the 
Lord.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes; 
cease  to  do  evil;  learn  to  do  well;  seek  justice, 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow.”  Listen  to  Amos:  “I  hate,  I 
despise  your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no  delight 
in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Yea,  though  ye  offer 
me  your  burnt-offerings  and  meal  offerings,  I 
will  not  accept  them;  neither  will  I  regard  the 
peace  offerings  of  your  fat  beasts.  Take  thou 
away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs;  for  I  will 
not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols.  But  let  jus¬ 
tice  roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as 
a  mighty  stream.” 

Some  centuries  later  the  way  of  the  Lord  was 
once  more  made  clear  by  Jeremiah  and  the  great 
prophet  of  the  exile.  Once  again  men  were 
called  back  to  the  road  of  spiritual  fellowship 
and  right  living.  And  once  more  the  makers 
ot  the  byways  are  busy.  Over  against  those 
whose  passion  is  for  reality  in  religion  we  have 
those  who  cling  to  tradition,  and  are  vehement 
upholders  of  the  religious  organisations  of  their 
day.  Over  against  those  who  were  striving  to 
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see  to  it  that  the  forms  of  religion  were  instinct 
with  life,  that  the  worship  of  the  temple  was 
symbolic  of  the  people’s  genuine  longing  for 
God,  and  whose  constant  contention  was  that 
religion  was  a  vain  thing  unless  ft  found  its  final 
expression  in  life,  we  have  the  priests  leading 
the  people  into  ritualism,  the  scribes  leading 
them  into  legalism,  the  doubters  leading  them 
into  unbelief. 

We  see  the  same  thing  when  Jesus  came. 
Wonderfully,  with  new  beauty  of  expression, 
with  new  grandeur  of  spirit,  with  new  certainty 
of  vision,  with  new  power  of  example  he  pointed 
the  straight  and  living  way.  He  did  not  destroy 
the  old  road  the  prophets  had  walked;  but  he 
made  it  infinitely  more  clear  and  splendid.  It 
was  the  way  of  his  own  great  saviourhood,  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  of  the  friendship  of  the 
spirit,  of  the  law  of  love,  of  the  glory  of  service, 
of  the  victory  of  righteousness  on  earth  and  the 
hope  of  life  everlasting.  Thus  revealing  the  true 
path  he  completed  all  those  paths  that  combined 
the  true  direction  with  a  partial  attainment.  If 
anything  was  uncertain,  he  came  to  make  it 
sure;  if  anything  was  obscure,  he  came  to  make 
it  plain;  if  anything  was  imperfect,  he  came  to 
make  it  complete;  if  anything  was  false  he  came 
to  correct  it.  He  not  only  showed  the  way,  but 
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was  himself  the  Way — the  way  into  truth  and 
into  life.  The  way  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day’s  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  morn  to  night,  my  friend! 

But  he  has  made  every  provision  for  the  jour¬ 
ney,  for  he  is  not  only  the  Way,  he  is  the  guide 
to  keep  us  from  wandering  and  the  bread  to 
strengthen  us  when  we  hunger,  and  the  light  to 
illumine  and  encourage  us. 

One  would  have  thought  that  all  men  would 
have  rejoiced  in  such  a  way.  Yet  as  we  watch 
we  see  men  busy  opening  the  byways.  Every¬ 
where  the  New  Testament  reveals  the  conflict 
between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees.  It  was  the 
same  conflict  the  prophets  experienced.  The 
sacramentarian  is  there  insisting  on  certain  ob¬ 
servances  as  essential  to  religion;  the  institution¬ 
alist  is  there  insisting  on  a  certain  order  of 
priesthood;  the  dogmatist  is  there,  insisting  that 
his  shell  of  doctrine  is  more  vital  than  a  living 
experience.  In  the  case  of  Jesus  the  conflict 
reached  its  crisis  in  the  Cross  because  his  great¬ 
er  personality  and  profounder  religious  view 
raised  the  antagonism  to  its  highest  power. 

Thus  we  might  trace  the  straight  road  through 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  with 
Thomas  a  Kempis  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  urg- 
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ing  men  to  follow  it.  “The  significance  of  the 
Reformation,”  says  a  modern  scholar,  “was  a  re¬ 
calling  of  men  from  the  byways  of  ceremonial¬ 
ism  and  dogmatism  and  indifference  and  world¬ 
liness  to  the  straight  road  of  faith  and  heart 
fellowship  with  God,  and  a  humble,  true  life 
among  men.” 

Then  came  our  modern  era.  A  long  line  of 
great  scientists  returned  from  the  secret  places, 
to  startle  us  with  the  strangeness  of  their  revela¬ 
tions.  They  pierced  the  secret  of  the  stars  and 
the  secret  of  the  age  of  the  earth.  The  his¬ 
torical  study  of  the  Bible  cast  a  new  light  upon 
it  by  revealing  that  it  is  the  progressive  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  through  human  experience,  a  long 
and  comprehensive  literature,  extending  over 
many  centuries,  and  marking  many  stages  of 
progress.  It  cast  a  new  light  upon  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  the  vital  reality  of  his  Gospel. 

Once  again,  the  byways  appear.  For  some  it 
is  the  road  of  materialistic  naturalism.  Glory¬ 
ing  in  the  wonders  of  physical  science,  they  see 
nothing  in  all  the  heights  and  depths  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  universe  except  matter  and  force  and 
their  laws.  At  the  other  extreme  there  is  the 
road  of  the  dogmatist  insisting  as  of  old  upon 
an  unchanging  and  rigid  faith.  There  is 
the  byway  of  ceremonialism  asking  men  to  be 
satisfied  with  sacramental  mysteries  and  spirit- 
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ual  intoxication.  Surely  all  who  believe  in  the 
importance  of  spiritual  religion  will  agree  with 
this  further  quotation  from  Dr.  Merrill:  “The 
real  issue  to-day  is  not  between  Fundamental¬ 
ists  and  Modernists ;  it  is  between  those  who  de¬ 
fend  the  primacy  of  spiritual  experience,  and 
those  who  insist  on  the  primacy  of  something 
else,  whether  it  be  a  set  of  doctrines,  or  a  set  of 
forms,  or  a  theory  of  the  church,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  machinery  and  shell  of  religion.  The 
real  issue  is  between  those  who  say  with  Jesus 
and  Paul,  and  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  that  love, 
love  to  God  and  man,  is  the  one  great  essential, 
and  those  on  the  other  hand  who  say  that  it  is 
more  important  to  have  the  right  creed,  or  the 
right  order  of  ministry,  or  something  else  than 
to  have  and  show  the  spirit  of  love.” 

2.  In  the  next  place  we  shall  seek  to  emphasise 
that  fellowship  with  God  does  issue  in  solid 
goodness.  It  builds  into  human  character  such 
virtues  as  justice,  kindness,  humility.  A  religion 
without  these  and  other  virtues  is  worse  than  no 
religion  at  all.  It  is  simply  light  that  has  become 
darkness.  What  doth  the  Lord  require  in  an¬ 
swer  to  his  love?  That  is  the  question.  Is  it 
rams,  or  he-goats,  or  even  the  first-born?  Is 
it  mere  outward  ceremony  or  ritual?  Is  it  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  hymns,  and  Bible-reading,  and 
prayer-meetings?  Is  it  a  question  of  ten  thou- 
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sand  rivers  of  oil,  or,  to  make  it  more  modern, 
is  it  the  religion  of  ostentation  which  would  make 
an  impression  by  the  largeness  of  its  gifts?  Is 
it  the  religion  of  fanaticism  ready  to  give  even 
the  child  of  the  home  in  bloody  sacrifice,  or, 
to  make  it  modern,  is  it  the  religion  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  carried  away  with  some  un¬ 
governed  emotion  and  supports  this  fad  and 
that?  Nothing  of  the  kind!  “To  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.” 

That  is  to  say,  religion  at  the  root  of  it  is 
ethical.  The  Gospel  at  the  root  of  it,  whether 
it  be  in  Old  or  New  Testament  language,  makes 
ethical  demands  upon  the  people  of  God.  I 
know  there  are  plenty  of  folks  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  not  put  it  that  way.  But  I  cannot 
forget  that  in  this  year  of  grace  a  Christian 
minister  can  shoot  an  unarmed  man  dead  and 
the  next  day  without  apology  and  evidently  with¬ 
out  shame  preach  on  the  text,  “There  is  there¬ 
fore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  There  are  plenty  who  can  make 
cheep  sneers  against  what  they  call  the  ethical 
Gospel,  but  they  are  really  sneering  against  him 
who  said:  “If  thou  art  offering  thy  gift  at  the 
altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift 
before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way,  first  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 
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thy  gift.”  There  is  very  great  need  that  we 
Christian  people  should  reiterate  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  God’s  grace  in  ethical  terms. 

To  do  justly.  Sydney  Smith  said  of  this  vir¬ 
tue  that  “truth  is  its  handmaid,  peace  is  its  com¬ 
panion,  safety  walks  in  its  steps,  victory  follows 
in  its  train;  it  is  the  brightest  emanation  from 
the  Gospel;  it  is  the  attribute  of  God.”  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  boast  about  our  British 
justice  and  set  it  on  a  pedestal,  we  have  to 
struggle  to  get  ordinary  justice  done.  Yet 
we  all  recognise  that  justice  is  a  duty  which 
we  owe  the  one  to  the  other.  The  highest  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  depends  upon  its  observance.  The 
laws  which  are  framed  for  the  peace  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  must 
be  just,  and  it  was  to  this  social  justice  that  the 
prophet  specially  referred. 

Justice  means  a  square  deal.  It  means  a  square 
deal  for  labor.  The  employer  who  is  not  giv¬ 
ing  a  just  wage  to  his  employees  is  not  just. 
Labor  is  not  guilty  of  all  the  sins  in  the  catalogue 
because  it  seeks  to  better  its  condition.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  wages  will  never  be  settled  right  until 
justice  is  enthroned.  But  justice  also  means  a 
square  deal  for  capital.  The  employer  who  is 
not  willing  for  a  labor  union  to  run  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  man.  Labor  will 
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never  permanently  better  its  condition  by  wrong¬ 
ing  its  employer. 

The  prophets  all  cry  for  justice.  God  to  them 
was  righteousness,  the  source  and  fount  of  it 
all.  And  should  not  the  church  to-day  urge 
people  to  deal  justly  by  their  neighbors?  If 
our  social  state  is  ever  to  be  set  right  by  Chris¬ 
tian  people  and  upon  Christian  lines  it  will  be 
through  a  new  and  larger  conception  of  the  jus¬ 
tice  we  owe  to  our  fellows.  I  grant  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  individual  to  do  anything.  We 
cannot  by  any  action  of  our  own  as  individuals 
put  right  the  wrong  in  social  conditions;  but 
can  we  do  nothing?  What  doth  the  Lord  re¬ 
quire  of  you?  Surely  to  do  justly  to  your 
neighbors;  not  only  your  neighbors  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sense,  but  those  with  whom  you  come 
into  contact  everywhere — your  friends,,  your 
servants,  your  employees,  the  casual  people  you 
deal  with,  your  enemies. 

To  love  mercy.  Something  more  than  Jus¬ 
tice  is  needed,  more  than  a  square  deal.  Like 
the  prophet  we  may  well  yearn  that  a  rain  of 
mercy  might  fall  on  our  parched  world  that 
would  lead  us  to  a  new  era  of  human  kindness. 
Mercy  is  the  cultivation  of  good  will  and  is 
mighty  in  tearing  down  the  strongholds  of  hate. 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful.” 

The  heart’s  aye  the  pairt  aye 
That  makes  us  richt  or  wrong. 
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It  is  only  the  touch  of  love  that  can  mend 
broken  hearts  and  minister  to  minds  diseased. 
That  is  a  telling  sentence  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Graham:  uPhilanthropical  societies,  parlia¬ 

ments,  reform  movements,  and  the  like,  are 
doomed  to  failure,  unless  they  are  served  by 
men  and  women  with  Christ-faces.” 

Such  mercy  can  be  cultivated  and  increased 
by  the  judicious  culture  of  the  heart  just  as  it 
can  dwindle  and  die  out  by  neglect.  We  all 
rejoice  in  the  mercy  that  is  shown  to  us.  We 
like  to  think  that  God  has  been  merciful  to  our 
faults.  But  how  far  are  we  merciful  to  others? 
How  far  do  we  love  mercy?  When  one  has 
wronged  us  and  we  are  smarting,  is  our  love 
of  mercy  so  intense  and  so  real  that  we  can 
do  to  them  as  God  has  done  to  us?  When  we 
think  of  the  criminal,  is  our  outlook  based  on 
retribution  and  fear  or  on  mercy?  What  kind 
of  judgment  do  we  mete  out  to  the  erring  woman 
of  the  streets?  Do  ^ve  deal  as  mercifully  with 
her  as  God  has  dealt  with  us?  Have  we  the 
mercy  that  shall  make  us  careful 

Never  to  mix  our  pleasures  or  our  pride 

With  anguish  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels — 

mercy  that  shall  cherish  for  every  sorrow  which 
can  be  alleviated,  and  every  pang  that  can  be 
assuaged — a  divine,  self-sacrificing  love;  mercy 
which,  looking  neither  to  be  admired,  nor  hon- 
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ored,  nor  loved,  shall  live  for  the  good  of  others, 
not  its  own? 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  There 
is  something  more  important  than  justice,  more 
important  even  than  mercy.  There  is  something 
more  sacred  than  our  relations  with  each  other. 
It  is  our  relations  with  God.  We  must  be  right 
with  God  if  we  are  to  be  right  with  each  other. 
We  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  Huxley  was 
justified  in  saying  all  religion  was  really  summed 
up  in  this  verse. 

How  difficult  to  acquire  is  this  grace  of  hu¬ 
mility!  It  means  that  a  man  must  not  only  be 
humble  enough  to  serve,  but  humble  enough 
to  be  served.  There  are  people  who  are  quite 
willing  to  go  out  and  serve  others  with  a  kind 
of  condescension,  who  would  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  the  idea  that  those  poor  downtrodden 
people  could  be  of  any  service  to  them.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  personalities  in  social  service 
on  this  continent  frankly  tells  the  men  and 
women  who  come  to  learn  that  kind  of  work  in 
his  Settlement  that  when  they  go  down  to  work 
among  the  people  they  must  in  their  own  hearts 
and  minds  be  convinced  that  these  people  are 
going  to  do  them  good.  They  must  try  to  get 
good  from  them  or  they  will  never  be  able  to 
do  any  good  to  them. 

One  of  the  hardest  lessons  men  have  to  learn 
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is  to  be  willing  to  be  served  by  God.  There  is 
a  kind  of  dependence  upon  our  fellows  that  is 
mean  and  weak.  There  are  some  people  who 
cannot  tolerate  being  served  by  their  fellows. 
Neither  can  they  tolerate  being  served  by  God. 
It  takes  a  very  humble  man  to  accept  the  service 
of  God,  for  God  wishes  to  serve  us  in  the  cri¬ 
ticism  of  our  character,  in  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  in  the  cleansing  of  our  hearts,  in  the  taking 
away  of  those  affections  that  cling  so  within  us, 
and  that  are  wrong  and  selfish.  It  is  God  only 
who  can  give  us  the  wisdom  that  we  need  to 
live  a  true  human  life,  and  it  is  hard  to  confess 
our  folly  and  accept  that  wisdom.  We  shall  do 
justice  and  love  mercy  when  we  walk  humbly 
with  our  God. 
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Prayer 


Holy  Father,  as  by  the  kindness  of  thy  providence 
we  are  gathered  together  again  for  worship,  may  we 
taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good.  It  is  good  that  we 
live,  for  living  we  may  strengthen  each  other  and  bless 
thy  name.  It  is  good  that  we  are  here  assembled,  for 
pleasant  associations  grow  from  week  to  week  about 
the  house  dedicated  to  thy  worship.  It  is  good  that 
we  have  this  hour  of  rest;  good  also  that  hours  of  duty 
are  awaiting  us,  and  the  storm  and  stress  that  may  make 
our  lives  more  worthy. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  unveiled  un¬ 
searchable  riches  in  Christ  our  Redeemer.  Enable  us 
to  share  this  wealth  in  our  souls.  Enable  us  to  come 
into  our  great  inheritance.  Forbid  that  we  should  be 
contented  to  remain  in  the  outer  courts  when  our  trea¬ 
sure  is  in  the  inner  shrine.  Speed  our  feet  in  the  divine 
way.  May  our  antagonisms  prove  to  be  our  friends. 
May  we  master  every  circumstance  so  that  every  ex¬ 
perience  shall  enrich  our  spirits.  Redeem  us  from  cap¬ 
tivity  to  every  evil  habit.  Lift  us  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God. 

Now  pray  we  for  our  fellow-worshippers.  Deliver 
them  from  every  selfish  quest  and  ambition.  Be  gra¬ 
cious  unto  all  who  are  broke'n  and  feel  themselves  to 
be  far  away.  Have  mercy  upon  the  prodigal.  Give 
cheer  to  those  who  feel  that  their  best  work  is  done. 
Dry  the  tears  no  other  hand  can  touch.  Give  the  mourn¬ 
ers  songs  in  the  night.  Give  to  the  tempted  the  power 
of  holy  decision.  Give  to  little  children  visions  bright 
of  thee.  And  to  all  of  us  let  thy  grace  abound,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


VI 


All  Things  Ours 


“All  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos, 
or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or 
things  prese*rit,  or  things  to  come;  all  are  yours.” 


I  Cor.  3:21,  22. 


HIS  is  a  very  startling  statement.  The 


X  man  who  makes  it  says  of  himself,  “I 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things.”  Evident¬ 
ly  his  locker  is  empty.  When  he  gives  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  his  worldly  goods  he  uses  these  two 
words,  having  nothing.  Yet  he  is  constant¬ 
ly  talking  of  the  Christian  life  in  terms  of 
wealth.  “He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  also  with  him  freely  give 
us  all  things .”  “God,  who  giveth  us  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy.”  There  is  a  thrill  of  posses¬ 
sion  in  these  words  which  we  cannot  miss.  What 
on  earth  persuaded  this  writer,  who  was  neither 
powerful  nor  rich,  that  his  religious  experience 
had  placed  everything  in  his  hands?  Then 
remember  that  the  people  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  language  of  the  text  were  in  a  condition  that 
would  suggest  a  very  ironical  contrast  to  his 
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bright  and  glowing  assertion.  This  little  com¬ 
pany  in  the  earliest  church  in  Corinth  were 
probably  meeting  in  some  little  barn  of  a  build¬ 
ing  on  some  back  street  as  far  removed  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  the  gorgeous  temples  which  adorned 
that  luxurious  city.  The  apostle  himself  has 
disclosed  their  social  quality  and  degree — “Not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble” — not  many,  which  surely  means 
here  none  at  all,  “but  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  and  the 
base  things  of  the  world;”  such  are  the  people 
whom  Paul  urges  to  think  of  their  religious 
experience  in  terms  of  illimitable  wealth.  And 
they  were  so  rich  in  ample  resources  of  peace 
and  power,  abundant  security  and  joy,  that  they 
unfurled  the  banner  of  Christ  in  a  city  of  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  depravity,  and  carried  it  forth 
with  a  buoyant  consciousness  that  they  would  be 
strong  to  dare  and  to  do. 

All  things  are  yours.  How  can  this  be? 
It  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  to  proclaim 
at  the  street  corner  to  a  crowd  of  hooligans. 
Extend  it  far  enough  and  it  might  result  in  re¬ 
prisals  which  would  shake  modern  civilisation 
to  its  foundations  and  ruin  commercial  pros¬ 
perity.  Yet  it  is  true,  profoundly  true,  and  when 
rightly  understood  is  one  of  the  sweetest  of 
gospels.  For  he  who  owns  nothing  may  be 
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the  very  man  who  owns  everything.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  owning: — 

Cleon  hath  many  acres; 

The  landscape  I. 

Cleon  can  produce  papers  to  prove  his  legal 
possession;  I  have  no  such  papers,  but  in  my 
soul  I  know  that  the  landscape  and  sky  and  sea 
and  stars  and  flowers  are  all  mine;  mine  to  feed 
my  mind  with  pure,  ennobling  thoughts,  and 
mine  to  meet  the  hunger  of  my  soul  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  the  infinite  and  the  high.  The  power  of 
enjoyment  is  the  real  possession  and  when  you 
increase  that  power,  you  increase  your  posses¬ 
sions.  A  man  may  own  a  great  picture  without 
possessing  it.  Another  man  with  no  money  to 
buy  it  may  yet  possess  it,  because  he  has  repro¬ 
duced  it  in  his  soul.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  posses¬ 
sion  that  Paul  says:  All  things  are  yours. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  the  apostle  was  not 
content  to  make  these  broad,  general  statements 
but  proceeded  to  enumerate  some  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  possessions. 

1.  He  begins  with  what  Dr.  Jowett  calls  “the 
royalties  in  human  nature”— the  great  men  of 
the  world.  “All  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul, 
or  Apollos ,  or  Cephas.”  God  intended  the 
learned  Paul,  the  eloquent  Apollos,  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  Peter — God  intended  them  all  for  the 
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Corinthian  Christians.  But  instead  of  possess¬ 
ing  them  they  made  them  the  occasion  for  fac¬ 
tions  and  strife.  Some  said,  “We  are  of  Apol- 
los,”  mainly  meaning  thereby,  “We  are  not  of 
Paul  or  Cephas.”  They  were  charmed  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  mighty  expositor,  but  they  did 
not  appropriate  the  learned  spirit  of  Paul  or 
the  plain  sagacity  of  Peter.  Others  attached 
themselves  to  Paul,  loved  his  logical  mind,  his 
insight  into  spiritual  mysteries,  but  thought 
Apollos  too  rhetorical,  and  Peter  too  rustic. 
And  still  others  gloried  in  Peter,  but  distrusted 
the  eloquence  of  Apollos  and  the  originality  of 
Paul.  In  this  spirit  they  were  throwing  away 
two-thirds  of  their  treasure.  It  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  here  we  have  the  beginning  of  sectarian¬ 
ism  in  the  Christian  Church.  Now,  while  Paul 
was  a  first  century  Jew,  he  was  nevertheless  in 
process  of  being  made  a  Christian  cosmopolitan 
who  might  claim  citizenship  in  any  century.  His 
mind  was  moving  in  larger  and  larger  circles 
of  appreciation  and  appropriation.  The  new 
life  in  Christ  was  to  appropriate  every  deep  and 
real  and  nobly  vital  thing  in  human  experience. 
His  answer  to  these  budding  sectarians  reveals 
his  growing  catholicity;  you  do  not  belong  to 
Peter,  Peter  belongs  to  you,  and  so  also  do  Apol¬ 
los  and  Paul.  Whatever  they  have  that  is  worth 
having,  whatever  vision  of  truth  and  hope  and 
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love,  whatever  will  help  and  encourage  and 
comfort,  they  are  all  yours.  Why  not  take  them 
all? 

We  need  to  keep  this  sane  teaching  in  mind 
to-day.  The  man  who  holds  to  one  church  or 
to  one  set  of  doctrine  and  refuses  to  learn  from 
another  is  defrauding  himself  of  his  rights.  It 
has  been  the  weakness  of  Christians  in  all  ages 
to  see  good  in  only  one  aspect  of  truth  and  to 
listen  to  no  form  of  teaching  but  one.  To  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  one  form  of  food  produces 
poverty  of  blood  and  disease,  and  a  healthy 
spiritual  life  cannot  be  maintained  by  confin¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  one  form  of  doctrine  and  one 
way  of  looking  at  universal  truth.  Every  teacher 
that  declares  what  he  himself  lives  on  has  some¬ 
thing  to  teach  us.  Every  denomination  makes 
some  special  and  distinctive  contribution  to  that 
larger  Christianity  which  should  command  the 
esteem  of  our  hearts. 

The  Church  seems  to  be  hopelessly  sectarian. 
We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  strife  and  divi¬ 
sion  and  antagonism  all  about  us.  Yet  the  spirit¬ 
ual  unity  behind  all  the  divisions  is  much  more 
significant.  Turn  to  your  hymn  book  and  you 
will  see  what  I  mean.  All  these  Christian  sing¬ 
ers  are  ours.  We  join  with  Whittier,  the  Quak¬ 
er: 

We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps, 

To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down. 
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And  with  Newman,  the  Catholic: 

Lead  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  thou  me  on. 

And  with  Horatius  Bonar,  the  Presbyterian : 

I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say, 

Come  unto  me  and  rest. 

And  with  Charles  Wesley,  the  Methodist: 

Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly. 

And  with  Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  Anglican: 

0  day  of  rest  and  gladness, 

0  day  of  joy  and  light. 

And  with  Washington  Gladden,  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalism 

0,  Master,  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service,  free. 

And  with  Sir  John  Bowring,  the  Unitarian: 

In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Towering  o’er  the  wrecks  of  time. 

And  with  Principal  McGregor,  the  Baptist: 

Jesus,  wondrous  Saviour! 

Christ,  of  kings  the  King! 

These  singers  are  all  ours.  And  so  are  all  the 
prophets  and  poets  and  scientists  and  philoso¬ 
phers  who  have  thought  God’s  thoughts  after 
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him;  they  are  ours  if  we  yield  ourselves  to  the 
truth  that  was  revealed  to  them. 

2.  In  the  next  place  the  apostle  assures  us 
that  the  world  is  ours;  that  is,  the  universe  of 
created  things.  Christ  transforms  the  very  face 
of  nature  for  those  who  trust  him. 

The  birds  with  gladder  songs  o’erflow, 

The  flowers  with  deeper  beauty  shine, 

The  while  I  know,  as  now  I  know, 

That  I  am  his  and  he  is  mine. 

Star  and  flower,  sea  and  sky,  hill  and  plain, 
mountain  and  valley,  river  and  meadow,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening — they  all  belong  to  the  child 
of  God  to  kindle  his  mind  with  thoughts  of 
their  Creator,  who,  through  these  myriad  forms 
of  beauty,  reveals  and  yet  conceals  his  eternal 
loveliness. 

We  may  regard  the  world  of  nature  as  the 
foe  of  all  our  loftiest  insights  and  our  noblest 
spiritual  aspirations.  We  may  sink  to  low 
levels  telling  ourselves  it  is  useless  to  fight 
against  nature.  Or  we  may  look  to  nature 
through  the  eyes  of  Christ  and  find  her  the 
friend  of  conscience  and  the  ally  of  the  soul. 
We  may  learn  to  look  with  Christ’s  eyes  at  the 
earth  on  which  we  dwell  and  to  see  in  it  the 
revelation  of  the  life  and  movement  of  the  living 
God.  We  have  only  to  read  Christ’s  parables  to 
see  how  deeply  he  was  possessed  by  that  secret 
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which  makes  the  outward  world  the  image  of 
spiritual  realities. 

3.  But  the  Christian  possesses  something  else. 
“All  things  are  yours  .  .  .  the  world,  life”  It 
was  the  promise  of  Paul’s  Master  that  he  would 
give  life  to  men.  There  is  something  deep  with¬ 
in  our  natures  that  awakens  to  interest  at  the 
mention  of  that.  The  promise  of  life;  life  of 
overflowing  vitality  and  quenchless  ardour,  there 
is  surely  something  in  that  which  appeals  to  one 
of  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  soul.  Christ’s 
coming  into  the  heart  is  marked  by  the  conscious 
deepening  and  enrichment  of  the  whole  stream 
of  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  life.  You  may 
have  stood  on  the  shore  of  a  harbor  when  the 
tide  is  out.  Somewhere  in  the  middle  is  a  small, 
sluggish,  murky  stream.  Everything  else  is 
still  and  dead.  It  is  truly  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  stagnation.  But  when  the  tide  comes  in 
the  whole  scene  is  changed.  The  harbor  is  all 
alive,  the  boats  ride  the  waves  and  strain  at  their 
anchors,  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  activity  and 
life. 

Life  without  Christ  is  just  life  with  the  tide 
out.  And  when  he  comes  he  comes  like  the  tide, 
flowing  into  and  filling  out  every  creek  and 
crevice  of  our  life,  bringing  new  zest  and  new 
joy.  In  everything  ye  are  enriched  in  him.  Life 
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before  he  comes  compared  with  life  after  he 
comes,  is 

Like  moonlight  unto  sunlight 

And  like  water  unto  wine. 

I  cannot  imagine  where  the  idea  comes  from 
that  reveals  the  Christian  life  as  narrow  and 
impoverished.,  Every  page  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  every  man  who  has  entered  into  the 
Christian  heritage,  gives  it  the  lie.  It  is  an  in¬ 
finite  enrichment.  A  man  has  all  that  he  had 
before  and  worlds  added.  And  amongst  the 
Christian’s  possessions  is  “more  life  and  fuller.” 

4.  We  may  be  grateful  that  the  inspired 
apostle  includes  another  thing  in  this  inventory 
of  the  Christian’s  estates.  “Or  death”  “The 
king  of  terrors”  is  no  longer  the  master  of  those 
who  live  in  Christ.  To  ward  off  his  approach 
has  seemed  to  be  the  one  thing  that  mattered. 
Has  not  a  section  of  the  church  been  praying 
for  centuries  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
sudden  death?  Have  not  thousands  of  devout 
persons  in  every  age  lived  in  bondage  to  this 
fear?  The  philosopher  and  Christian,  Dr. 
Johnson,  was  so  afflicted  with  this  dread  that  he 
remarked  to  his  friend  Boswell  that,  “the  whole 
of  life  is  but  keeping  away  the  thoughts  of 
death.”  But  death  should  have  no  sting  for  the 
Christian;  its  terrors  are  impotent  for  those 
who  are  conquered  by  Christ.  Browning  taught 
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that  we  only  reach  our  highest  when  we  can 
challenge  death  to  do  its  worst.  The  summit 
of  manhood  is  attained  when: 

Man  stands  out  again  pale,  resolute, 

Prepared  to  die,  which  means  alive  at  last. 

The  soul  that  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
cannot  believe  that  death  really  conquers.  “God 
is  the  God  of  the  living,”  are  the  words  that 
fell  from  his  lips:  that  is,  in  the  world  of  the 
real  there  is  no  death.  God  cannot  die  himself, 
and  his  children  are  part  of  himself.  Our  dread 
of  death  is,  in  a  sense,  a  natural  passion.  Like 
other  passions  it  is  to  be  held  in  check.  None  of 
us  want  to  die  before  the  true  evening  of  our 
day;  and  that  desire  has  its  use  and  function. 
“The  fear  of  death  is  the  guard  of  life.”  With¬ 
out  it  many  a  man  at  the  first  brush  of  real 
trouble  would  “shuffle  off  thiis  morta',1  coil.” 
But  firmly  implanted  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Christian  is  the  belief  that  death  is  God’s 
servant  coming  to  unlock  the  gate  that  bars  the 
way  to  the  wider,  fuller  life.  The  author  of  our 
text  fought  for  his  life  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion,  yet  he  knew  that  death  is  gain.  It  is  gain 
because  it  means  a  new  beginning,  because  it 
is  the  dark  hour  that  precedes  the  glorious  burst 
of  dawn,  because  it  is  a  re-birth  into  a  higher 
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plane  of  being,  an  epoch  in  the  higher  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  soul. 

E’en  for  the  dead  I  will  not  bind  my  soul 
to  grief; 

Death  cannot  long  divide 

For  is  it  not  as  though  the  rose  that  climbed 
my  garden  wall 

Had  blossomed  on  the  other  side? 

Death  doth  hide 

But  not  divide; 

Thou  art  but  on  Christ’s  other  side! 

Thou  art  with  Christ  and  Christ  with  me; 

In  Christ  united  still  are  we. 

5.  There  are  other  things  here  upon  which 
we  might  dwell,  but  let  us  conclude  with  this. 
As  we  have  gone  from  room  to  room  of  our 
vast  estates  have  we  not  found  ourselves  asking, 
Why  do  we  not  take  possession?  If  all  things 
are  ours  in  Christ  why  are  we  so  poor?  Is  it 
because  we  have  never  learned  how  to  appro¬ 
priate  our  wealth?  Or  is  it  because  we  have 
substituted  other  things  for  the  personal  enrich¬ 
ment  of  our  spiritual  life.  We  have  been  con¬ 
verted  ;  perhaps  we  can  remember  the  very  day 
when  the  light  broke  and  the  soul  found  its  own 
in  God.  But  how  much  does  that  really  mean? 
We  need  not  belittle  the  day  but  why  have  we 
not  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength  and  from 
grace  to  grace?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
many  have  been  content  to  estimate  the  value  of 
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their  religious  experience  by  the  associations  of 
a  past  day.  With  their  eyes  perpetually  fixed 
upon  the  past  they  have  left  their  present  spirit¬ 
ual  heritage  unclaimed. 

One  wise  religious  teacher  suggests  that  many 
are  weak  in  the  power  of  spiritual  realization 
because  they  substitute  believing  in  doctrines  for 
a  personally  enriched  experience.  I  have  said 
he  is  a  wise  religious  teacher,  which  means,  of 
course,  that  in  making  that  statement  he  is  not 
belittling  doctrine.  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  you  might  as  well  try  to  rear  the  symmetry 
and  beauty  of  York  Minster  and  Cologne  with¬ 
out  plans  and  ideas  as  to  rear  great  Christians 
without  Convictions  about  life  and  God  and 
destiny.  But  of  what  use  are  the  doctrines  if 
they  are  never  used?  I  am  anxious  that  we 
should  be  quite  clear  about  this.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  old  school 
or  new.  It  is  a  question  of  an  enriched,  radiant, 
fragrant,  abundant  life.  One  can  be  dead  and 
orthodox,  and  one  can  be  heretical  and  dead. 
One  can  refuse  critical  results  or  accept  them, 
be  intellectually  awake  or  asleep,  and  in  either 
case  be  formal,  cold  and  powerless;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  alive  to  God,  and  strong  in  Christ. 

Of  this  I  am  confident  that  we  can  all  enter 
a  little  further  into  our  estate  and  realise  that 
our  religion  should  mean  wealth,  enrichment, 
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privilege  and  joy.  Psychology  is  saying  that 
enrichment  is  to  be  attained  only  when  an  ideal 
is  found  which  can  perfectly  draw  out  and  ful¬ 
fil  all  the  desires  and  instincts  of  the  soul.  So 
say  we!  That  is  exactly  what  we  claim  about 
Christ.  He  is  the  ideal  that  can  arouse  and 
draw  out  all  our  powers  and  satisfy  all  our  de¬ 
sires.  He  is  also  the  inspiration  to  achieve  it. 
He  is  the  power  that  searches  us  out  and  brings 
us  into  the  atmosphere  in  which  our  perfect 
development  may  be  obtained.  Let  us  claim  our 
heritage  and  go  to  our  tasks  with  the  buoyant 
consciousness  that  we  are  rich  in  him. 
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Prayer 

Our  Father,  we  come  to  thee  as  a  worshipping  people. 
Wilt  thou  graciously  inspire  us  with  the  spirit  of  true  de¬ 
votion.  We  would  be  delivered  from  the  bondage)  of 
cold  formality.  We  would  be  raised  from  the  death  of 
indifference.  We  would  have  our  lukewarmness  turned 
into  fervor,  and  our  lack  of  appetite  into  a  great  hunger 
for  thy  truth.  Incline  our  hearts  to  seek  thy  praise. 
Draw  us  into  the  communion  of  strong  intercession. 
As  the  result  of  our  worship  may  we  return  to  the  road 
of  duty  with  deeper  consecration. 

O  Lord,  we  seek  forgiveness  for  our  sins.  Forgive  the 
disloyalty  that  has  marred  our  service  in  the  days  that 
have  gone.  Forgive  the  professions  behind  which  there 
has  been  no  devout  living.  Forgive  the  iniquities  which 
have  brought  reproach  upon  thy  kingdom.  Forgive  our 
lack  of  confidence  in  thee  and  in  the  possibilities  of  those 
who  put  their  trust  in  thee.  Forgive  the  secret  longings 
that  eat  away  the  strength  of  the  soul.  Forgive  all  our 
wanderings  in  the  far  country  of  our  selfish  thoughts  and 
desires.  Recall  us  by  the  life-giving  energy  of  the  divine 
spirit.  Establish  our  feet  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages  and 
make  our  lives  steadfast  like  thine  own. 

Impart  unto  us,  we  beseech  thee,  the  grace  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  humility.  May  our  souls  be  vigilant  in  the  per¬ 
ception  of  thy  glory.  Stir  up  within  us  holy  resolutions 
and  make  us  glad  with  joy  in  thy  presence.  Make  our 
hearts  thy  dwelling-place;  may  we  be  as  temples  from 
which  prayer  shall  rise  continually,  and  wherein  the  voice 
of  praise  shall  ever  be  heard.  Prepare  us  by  means  of 
the  joys  as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  life  to  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  temple  not  made  with  hands;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


VII 


The  Potter  s  Wheel 

“Then  1  went  down  to  the  potter’s  house,  and, 
behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the  wheels. 

And  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay  was  marred 
in  the  hands  of  the  potter:  so  he  made  it  again 
another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to 
make  it." 

Jeremiah  18:3,4. 

SOME  months  ago  while  travelling  in  Spain 
I  followed  the  example  of  this  prophet  of 
old  and  went  down  to  the  house  of  the  potter. 
The  clay  carefully  kneaded  and  prepared  was 
seen  near  at  hand.  The  vessels,  fruit  of 
his  labors,  some  of  finer  and  more  cunning  de¬ 
sign  than  others,  but  all  moulded  by  the  deft 
fingers  and  out  of  the  busy,  active  brain  of  the 
same  worker,  were  stacked  around  him.  The 
process  was  simple  and  impressively  ancient. 

When  satisfied  that  the  clay  was  just  right 
for  his  purpose,  he  took  up  a  short  stick,  placed 
it  in  the  injunction  of  one  of  the  spokes  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  rim  of  his  wheel,  and  then 
with  a  few  vigorous  turns  he  set  the  wheel  spin¬ 
ning  swiftly.  Then  he  lifted  the  shapeless  mass 
of  clay,  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
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smoothed  the  clay  and  fashioned  it  with  both 
hands.  With  amazing  speed  the  urn,  the  water- 
jar,  or  the  gracefully-shaped  vase  was  fashioned. 
If  all  goes  well  the  product  of  the  day’s  labor 
is  set  aside  to  be  afterwards  placed  in  the  kiln 
and  baked,  and  thus  grow  from  a  purpose  in  the 
potter’s  brain  into  a  finished  work  in  the  potter’s 
hands. 

As  I  gazed  upon  the  man  at  his  work  I  sud¬ 
denly  realised  something  was  wrong.  So  far  as 
one  could  judge  from  the  mere  observer’s  point 
of  view,  the  vase  in  his  hand  was  perfect,  but 
I  noticed  that  time  after  time  his  fingers  re¬ 
turned  to  it  in  the  endeavor  to  do  something 
that  had  not  been  effected.,  His  practised  eye 
and  his  delicate  touch  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  flaw,  of  which  those  of  us  who  were  around 
him  were  wholly  ignorant.  Much  to  our 
surprise  he  crushed  that  vase  into  a  shapeless 
lump  of  clay  again,  began  to  remodel  it,  and 
produced  an  entirely  different  vessel.  As  I  stood 
there  and  saw  it  all,  this  incident  from  the  book 
of  Jeremiah  was  vividly  recalled. 

Now  it  may  have  been  a  similar  sight  that 
was  presented  to  the  prophet.  As  he  watched 
the  potter,  however,  he  was  shown  how  human 
skill  can  deal  with  defects  and  triumph  over 
difficulties.  That  led  him  to  recognise  this  fact, 
that  the  skill  of  God  can  similarly  deal  and 
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similarly  triumph.  In  certain  respects  that 
workman  represented  Jehovah,  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  that  clay  represented  Israel.  On  the 
wheel  of  life  God  was  shaping  his  people  for 
divine  uses.  He  desired  to  make  them  a  vessel 
of  honor  to  work  out  his  wise  purposes  of  life. 
But  God’s  purpose  had  been  frustrated.  There 
was  a  serious  flaw  in  the  clay  of  Israel.  The 
people  did  not  walk  worthily  of  their  high  vo¬ 
cation.  They  had  been  very  readily  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  nations  that  surround¬ 
ed  them.  They  had  lived  just  the  same  kind 
of  life  as  the  heathen  in  the  land;  therefore 
Jehovah  brought  them  under  severe  discipline, 
that  they  might  occupy  another  sphere  and  be 
fitted  for  another  work.  As  the  earthly  potter, 
baulked  in  his  design,  had  crushed  the  clay  he 
was  moulding  and  then  remoulded  it,  so  God  had 
to  lay  his  hand  very  heavily  on  Israel.  By  the 
process  of  affliction,  by  banishment  from  their 
native  land,  he  had  to  fashion  them  into  a  ves¬ 
sel  destined  for  another  use.  This  was  the  les¬ 
son  the  prophet  learned  the  day  he  spent  in  the 
potter’s  house. 

1.  We  may  notice  in  the  first  place  that  when 
this  metaphor  is  pushed  too  far  it  may  lead  to 
incalculable  mischief.  As  we  have  sought  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men  we  have  been 
referred  to  Paul’s  words:  “Who  art  thou  that 
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repliest  against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed 
say  to  him  that  formed  it:  Why  hast  thou  made 
me  thus?  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?”  And  so 
the  offended  human  conscience  may  be  silenced 
but  not  satisfied.  Those  who  believe  that  God  is 
an  arbitrary  tyrant  who  simply  works  like  a  pot¬ 
ter  on  clay,  irrespective  of  character  or  any 
claim  of  mercy,  must  find  it  difficult  to  love  God 
and  keep  his  commandment.  Thus  sprang  up  in 
some  men’s  minds  just  such  a  picture  of  God  as 
is  described  by  Browning  in  his  poem  Caliban 
upon  Setebos.  The  half-savage  Caliban  pictured 
to  himself  what  sort  of  a  person  God  is.  He 
imagined  that  God  would  act  towards  mankind 
as  he  himself  acted  towards  the  animals  and 
other  living  creatures  on  his  island. 

’Thinketh,  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong  in  Him, 
Nor  kind,  nor  cruel:  He  is  strong  and  Lord. 

’Am  strong  myself  compared  to  yonder  crabs 
That  march  now  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea; 

’Let  twenty  pass,  and  stone  the  twenty-first, 

Loving  not,  hating  not,  just  choosing  so. 

’Say,  the  first  straggler  that  boasts  purple  spots 
Shall  join  the  file,  one  pincer  twisted  off; 

’Say,  this  bruised  fellow  shall  receive  a  worm, 

And  two  worms  he  whose  nippers  end  in  red; 

As  it  likes  me  each  time,  I  do:  so  He. 

The  picture  of  God  which  has  grown  up  in 
some  minds  produces  absolute  despair.  God  is 
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reduced  to  the  moral  dimensions  of  some  ar¬ 
bitrary  potentate  in  The  Arabian  Nights.  Hope 
and  freedom  and  courage  are  shut  out.  God 
will  do  what  he  likes,  so  why  should  I  do  any¬ 
thing?  Like  Aaron  and  his  golden  calf,  “I 
cast  the  gold  they  gave  me  into  the  fire  and  there 
came  out  this  calf.”  But  why  should  this  con¬ 
ception  of  God  grow  out  of  Jeremiah’s  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  the  potter’s  house  he  finds  a  humble 
man  dealing  with  the  refractory  clay,  trying 
to  make  the  best  he  can  out  of  it,  and  refusing 
to  be  defeated.  That  man  is  patient.  He  is 
not  an  arbitrary  person;  he  is  checked  in  his 
design  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  certain  sub¬ 
stance.  He  is  resourceful;  he  has  always  the 
alternative  of  a  second  best. 

The  conception  of  God  derived  from  this 
metaphor  has  written  in  history  an  unattractive 
page  entitled  “the  terrible  decrees  of  Calvinism.” 
It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Calvinism:  I  won¬ 
der  if  the  sneers  should  not  be  reserved  for 
the  excesses  of  his  followers?  We  cannot  but 
remember  that  he  was  one  of  the  supreme  in¬ 
tellects  of  the  world;  that  in  his  day  he  largely 
saved  Europe  from  moral  collapse;  that  he  was 
able  to  exert  a  tremendous  influence  over  kings 
and  queens;  that  he  inspired  John  Knox  and 
many  another;  that  he  changed  the  face  of  the 
British  Isles  and  safeguarded  liberty  in  many 
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another  land.  It  was  Silvester  Horne  who  said : 
‘Without  the  doctrine  of  the  elect,  Calvin  could 
not  have  built  up  those  disciplined  communities 
against  which  the  fiercest  waves  of  persecution 
broke  in  vain.” 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  awful  doctrine  our 
fathers  preached  in  the  name  of  John  Calvin. 
They  told  us  that  the  divine  Potter  ordained 
that  a  privileged  few  should  enjoy  the  favor  of 
God  and  the  raptures  of  heaven  forever,  and  that 
all  the  rest  were  created  and  sent  into  the  world 
with  their  terrible  destiny  of  everlasting  hell 
fixed  by  unchangeable  decree.  I  simply  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  such  a  thought  of  God  could 
be  held  by  good  and  tender-hearted  men  who 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  saw  the  pity 
and  love-light  in  his  eyes.  It  is  impossible  to 
qontejnplate  it  even  at  this  distance  without 
feeling  a  fierce  revolt  against  the  monstrous  in¬ 
justice  and  cruelty  of  the  thing. 

What  the  Scripture  teaches  is  something 
vastly  different.  It  declares  that  God  had  a 
vision  of  a  nobler  race  of  men,  who  would  be 
sons  of  God  indeed,  who  would  be  called  to 
share  the  mind  of  Christ  and  be  his  witnesses 
among  men.  All  through  the  centuries  God  has 
been  calling  human  beings  to  fit  themselves  for 
this  higlh  destiny.  Many  have  responded  to 
the  call  up  to  a  point,  but  only  a  few  have 
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shown  themselves  worthy  to  be  chosen  for  the 
full  and  perfect  experience  of  fellowship  with 
the  highest.  When  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Sir  William  Wallace  led  the 
popular  insurrection  against  the  attempt  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  First  to  conquer  Scotland,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  30,000  men. 
They  were  strong  enough  to  attempt  the  seizure 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  the  kingdom. 
Of  these,  Dumbarton  rock  was  the  most  impreg¬ 
nable.  The  great  army  was  of  no  use  against  it. 
What  Wallace  required  was  a  few  veterans, 
skilled  in  warfare.  With  the  greatest  care  he 
selected  a  few  score  of  the  warriors  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  field  to  field.  Under  his  su¬ 
perb  leadership  they  climbed  the  face  of  the  cliff 
in  single  file  by  night,  wrested  the  fortress  from 
its  English  garrison,  and  threw  open  the  gates 
for  their  comrades  to  march  in  next  day.  Many 
were  called  but  few  were  chosen. 

Look  back  on  history  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  that  principle  in  spiritual  affairs. 
How  many  people  in  any  generation  or  in  any 
Church  are  really  worthy  to  be  counted  in  the 
true  fellowship  of  Christ?  What  proportion  are 
living  all  the  time  as  perfect  expressions  of 
Christ’s  love?  We  have  all  heard  that  call  of 
God  but  how  few  have  been  able  to  follow  to 
the  heights  of  self-sacrificing  love?  And  yet 
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that  is  God’s  call  to  us  to-day.  If  we  respond 
we  shall  never  be  left  alone  in  this  upward  as¬ 
cent.  Christ  is  our  Redeemer  who  with  every 
effort  on  our  part  takes  fuller  possession  of  our 
being  and  conforms  us  unto  himself.  Christ 
is  our  potter,  and  we  are  living  clay  with  the 
power  of  choosing  to  be  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  miller  works  hard  in  grinding  his  corn,  but 
the  power  that  actually  does  the  work  is  the 
wind  that  turns  the  sails  of  the  mill  or  the  flood 
of  water  that  rushes  over  the  wheel.  We  have 
to  give  diligence  to  make  our  calling  and  elec¬ 
tion  sure.  But  the  saving  power  of  Christ  is 
behind  every  effort  we  put  forth. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  and  more  briefly,  we 
shall  notice  that  our  hope  lies  in  submitting  our¬ 
selves  to  the  hand  of  the  divine  Potter.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out  we  cannot  press  our 
metaphor  too  far.  In  comparing  our  lives  with 
clay  we  need  to  remember  that  to  us  belongs 
freedom.  Clay  cannot  leap  from  the  hand  that 
takes  hold  of  it.  At  the  same  time  there  is  this 
similarity  between  man  and  clay:  they  are  both 
subject  to  effects  being  produced  on  them  by 
a  cause  outside  themselves.  We  reach  our  high¬ 
est  life  when  we  do  not  frustrate  the  plans  of 
the  divine  Potter.  The  clay  and  the  potter 
exactly  suit  each  other,  and  each  is  necessary 
to  the  other.  The  clay  cannot  do  without  the 
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potter;  but  neither  can  the  potter  do  without 
the  clay.  It  is  the  potter’s  appropriate  work, 
his  chosen  and  loved  employment,  to  use  the 
clay  for  forming  vessels  of  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness.  The  clay  needs  the  potter,  and  the  potter 
needs  the  clay;  the  clay  suits  the  potter,  and  the 
potter  suits  the  clay. 

Moreover  the  clay  will  never  attain  unto  use¬ 
fulness  and  beauty  until  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  Likewise  v/e  cannot  reach 
the  stature  of  full-grown  men  apart  from  Christ 
and  his  religion.  We  need  to  feel  the  grip  of 
that  hand  which  touches  into  life  chords  of  trust 
and  assurance  and  obedience,  until  all  our  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  unfolded  and  all  our  powers  aflame. 

So  take  and  use  Thy  work, 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o’  the  stuff,  that  warpings  past  the  aim! 
My  times  be  in  Thy  hand, 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned, 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same. 

There  is  not  a  constituent  element  in  these 
complex  beings  of  ours  that  is  not  wholly  in¬ 
complete  until  touched  by  the  Potter’s  hand. 
Take  conscience,  for  instance.  However  we 
may  describe  it,  we  know  that  it  is  an  important 
part  of  our  personalities.  It  is  a  voice  which 
whispers  guidance,  singling  out  some  things  to 
be  avoided  and  others  to  be  pursued.  It  is  not 
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a  voice  of  timid  counsel  and  of  hesitating  sug¬ 
gestion  but  a  voice  of  command  and  of  authori¬ 
tative  power.  It  is  a  moral  palate  by  which  we 
are  able  to  taste  certain  differences  in  character 
and  conduct  just  as  with  the  physical  palate  we 
taste  differences  in  food.  Without  conscience 
falsehood  would  taste  like  truth  and  hate  like 
love.  Now  does  that  faculty  ever  thrive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  irreligion?  Is  it  not  true  that  only 
a  religious  view  of  the  world  does  justice  to  this 
moral  sense  in  man  and  makes  it  the  voice  of 
God?  When  Xerxes  departed  on  one  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions,  his  mother  buried  alive  a  number 
of  youths  to  propitiate  the  subterranean  powers. 
She  was  obeying  the  voice  of  conscience  but  her 
conscience  was  irreligious.  Conscientiousness 
for  many  ages  and  amongst  many  people  might 
be  translated  in  Brierley’s  phrase  as  “bad  god- 
ism.”  When  conscience  is  trained  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Christ’s  religion  the  voice  of  right 
in  the  heart  is  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father. 

Or  take  the  element  of  love.  We  do  not  need 
to  argue  the  fact  that  love  is  an  integral  part 
of  human  nature.  Our  confidence  and  trust  in 
each  other,  our  charity  of  judgment  toward  each 
other,  our  loyal  friendship  for  each  other,  all 
born  of  love,  are  the  saving  grace  of  the  world. 
We  know  how  love  bears  up  under  any  burden, 
how  it  sees  good  in  everything,  how  it  despairs 
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of  no  man,  how  it  hopes  for  victory  even  in  the 
hour  of  defeat.  The  psalmist  prayed  for  his 
enemies.  He  prayed  that  their  teeth  might  be 
broken  and  that  their  little  ones  might  be  dashed 
against  a  stone.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ima¬ 
gine  love  praying  such  a  prayer. 

But  while  we  take  for  granted  that  love  is 
“the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,”  we  are  prone 
to  forget  that  whenever  it  becomes  fine  and  deep 
and  beautiful  it  instinctively  reaches  up  to¬ 
ward  religion.  Man’s  love  may  be  weak  but 
God’s  is  wise.  God  loves  so  much  that  he  holds 
us  to  our  ideals.  He  commands  us  to  be  all 
he  knows  we  can  be  and  assists  us  with  the  whole 
trend  and  current  of  the  universe.  Love’s 
primary  quest  is  not  for  pleasure,  but  for  the 
highest  interests  of  the  beloved.  Love  is  a 
spirit  not  a  code,  and  it  is  part  of  our  education 
in  this  school  of  earth  to  learn  by  experience 
how  that  spirit  is  to  be  applied.  Said  Tolstoi: 
“Where  love  is,  God  is.”  Love  never  reaches 
its  own  until  it  identifies  itself  with  the  Eternal. 
Love  is  not  complete  until  it  says,  “God  is  love; 
and  he  that  abideth  in  love  abideth  in  him.” 
Thus  we  might  take  every  constituent  part  of 
our  beings  and  show  that  they  never  attain  unto 
completion  until  placed  in  the  divine  Potter’s 
hands. 

3.  I  note  in  this  metaphor  a  message  concern- 
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ing  the  meaning  of  life’s  discipline.  If  you  have 
ever  watched  a  potter  at  work  with  his  wheel 
and  a  lump  of  clay  you  will  readily  understand 
what  I  mean.  Again  and  again  a  regular  shape 
seems  to  be  in  process  of  formation  as  the  pot¬ 
ter  runs  his  hands  over  the  whirling  clay,  and 
again  and  again  it  is  broken  up  or  remoulded 
out  of  recognition.  The  wheel  never  stops;  on 
and  on  it  goes  with  its  revolving  burden,  the  lat¬ 
ter  changing  every  instant,  rising  and  falling,  a 
rapid  succession  of  forms,  until  at  last  the  ulti¬ 
mate  design  is  achieved  and  the  finished  vessel 
is  lifted  off  and  set  aside.  The  initiated  onlook¬ 
er  realises  that  all  these  forms  were  necessary 
before  the  completed  product  could  emerge. 

How  it  would  help  us  if  we  could  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  divine  Potter  has  a  plan  for  our 
lives,  and  that  we  are  set  on  the  wheel  of  time 
in  order  that  our  manhood  and  womanhood 
may  be  realized.  “There’s  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  will.” 
Horace  Bushnell  has  a  great  sermon  upon  the 
theme,  Every  man’s  life  a  plan  of  God.  That 
was  a  truth  which  to  the  early  Christians  was 
more  than  an  intellectual  belief;  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tical,  living  faith,  and  they  did  not  simply  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  had  a  general  plan  for  their  lives, 
they  believed  also  that  God  was  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  events  that  occurred  to  them.  At  the 
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heart  of  their  religion  was  the  vital  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  whatever  situation  they  might  be, 
their  lives  were  guided  from  above. 

That  is  a  comforting  faith,  but  how  few  Chris¬ 
tians  really  possess  it?  It  is  easy  enough  to  sing 
about  life  as  a  God-directed  pilgrimage,  but  it 
is  another  thing  to  live  life  in  the  daily  assur¬ 
ance  of  God’s  directing  companionship.  We 
all  agree  with  Darwin  that  “if  we  consider  the 
whole  universe,  the  mind  refuses  to  look  at  it 
as  the  outcome  of  chance.”  We  all  agree  with 
Tennyson  that  “through  the  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs.”  But  are  we  looking  at  our  own 
lives  as  the  mere  outcome  of  chance,  and  can 
we  see  the  ever  increasing  purpose  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  Potter?  To  be  able  to  sing  from  the  heart, 
“He  leadeth  me:  O  blessed  thought,”  is  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  of  man’s  spirit. 

Our  Potter  is  very  patient  with  us  although 
we  so  often  destroy  his  work  through  our  un¬ 
willingness  to  co-operate.  “The  vessel  that  he 
made  of  clay  was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  pot¬ 
ter.”  The  fault  was  not  in  the  hand  but  in  the 
material.  We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
otherwise. 

They  sneer  at  me  for  leaving  all  awry, 

What!  did  the  hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake? 

We  sometimes  think  so.  We  think  that  if  the 
Potter  had  been  more  careful,  or  if  the  wheel 
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had  not  revolved  so  swiftly,  we  might  have 
shaped  better.  If  our  circumstances  had  been 
different,  if  our  environment  had  been  other  than 
it  is,  we  should  have  been  better  men  and  women. 
No,  the  failure  is  the  fault  of  the  clay.  There 
is  something  in  the  clay  which  collides  with  the 
Potter’s  will.  We  have  failed  in  God’s  plan 
because  we  have  refused  to  let  him  have  his 
way  with  us.  But  he  has  not  become  so  weary 
of  our  failure  as  to  abandon  all  hope.  He  has 
not  tired  of  forgiving  and  re-making.  His 
mercy  endureth  forever  and  his  patience  is  as 
enduring  as  his  mercy.  His  love  will  yet  suc¬ 
ceed. 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  In  me, 

This  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter’s  wheel, 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay, — 

Thou  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

“Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gone,  seize  to¬ 
day!” 

Fool!  All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure: 

What  entered  into  thee, 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 

Time’s  wheel  runs  back  or  stops:  Potter  and  clay  endure. 
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Prayer 


Thou  art  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  Thy  purposes 
are  far-rdaching  and  unfailing.  We  bless  thee  that  we 
have  drunk  of  the  water  of  life,  and  pray  that  the  river 
of  thy  grace  may  reach  all  lands.  Grant,  we  beseech 
thee,  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  the  earth,  thy 
saving  health  among  all  nations. 

May  the  Gospel  find  its  way  to  all  ranks  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  May  it  cheer  the  lives  of  the  poor  with  bless¬ 
ings  which  gold  cannot  buy,  nor  time  destroy.  May  it 
fill  the  rich  with  the  spirit  of  unselfishness,  bringing  them 
blessings,  more  precious  than  rubies.  May  we  all  feel 
thy  presence  constraining  us  into  ways  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  Heal  us,  good  Lord,  that  the  influences  of 
our  healed  life  may  lead  to  the  helaling  of  our  fellows. 
May  we  find  the  way  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  place  of 
business,  and  thd  spirit  of  praise  where  we  earn  our 
daily  bread. 

We  pray  for  the’  progress  of  the  Gospel  abroad.  As 
the  river  of  life  flows  onward  may  the  voice  of  gladness 
be  heard  in  the  deserts  of  the  earth.  We  rejoice  to  know 
that  wherever  the  heavenly  message  is  received  thou  dost 
beautify  the  lives  of  men  with  the  graces  of  Christ. 
Awaken  in  us  the  spirit  of  world  brotherliness.  Enlarge 
our  sympathies,  soften  our  hard  hearts.  Break  down 
our  petty  provincialism.  Fill  us  with  hopeful  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  time  when  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
shall  be  known  to  all  people.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Estab¬ 
lish  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  We 
offer  these  petitions  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


VIII 


The  Message  of  Jonah 

“Should  not  I  have  pity  on  Nineveh,  that  great 
city?”  Jonah  4:11. 

THE  book  of  Jonah  has  been  treated  as  the 
butt  of  literature,  and  has  been  made  a 
thing  of  laughter.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
the  whole  story  turns  on  the  incident  of  the 
whale  that  swallowed  the  prophet,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whale  story  is  a  mere  de¬ 
tail  in  no  degree  affecting  the  message  which 
the  book  is  intended  to  convey.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Old  Testament  expositors  declares 
that  “this  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
that  a  book  which  is  made  the  means  of  one  of 
the  sublimest  revelations  of  truth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  should  be  known  to  most  for  its  con¬ 
nection  with  a  whale.”  “I  have  read  the  book 
of  Jonah,”  says  Professor  Cornill,  “at  least  a 
hundred  times,  and  I  will  publicly  avow,  for 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  that  I  can¬ 
not  even  now  take  up  this  marvellous  book,  nay, 
nor  even  speak  of  it,  without  tears  rising  to  my 
eyes,  and  my  heart  beating  higher.  This  ap¬ 
parently  trivial  book  is  one  of  the  deepest  and 
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grandest  that  ever  was  written,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  to  everyone  who  approaches  it:  ‘Take 
off  thy  shoes,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 
est  is  holy  ground.’  ”  With  such  words  as  these 
before  us,  coming  as  they  do  from  such  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  well  pause 
before  we  ever  become  guilty  of  saying  anything 
light  or  flippant  touching  this  book  and  the  won¬ 
derful  story  it  tells  us. 

Not  so  long  ago  one  of  the  finest  of  living 
mathematicians  said:  “My  difficulty  with  my 
pupils  is  to  get  them  to  unlearn  rather  than  to 
learn.”  I  think  it  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  enquiry.  If  in  a  study  such  as  this  we 
could  only  rid  ourselves  of  prejud.v  .  rre- 
conceived  notions;  if  we  could  only  look  at 
things  with  the  sincere  desire  of  knowing  the 
truth,  we  could  make  the  discoveries  that  con¬ 
vince  the  mind  and  that  change  gloom  into  glow. 
It  is  always  wise  to  begin  with  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  any  particular  book. 
Let  us  adopt  that  method  here.  The  historical 
background  has  to  do  with  that  difficult  situa¬ 
tion  which  faced  the  Jewish  community  at 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  exile  in  Baby¬ 
lon.  They  confronted  the  task  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Temple  and  city,  church  and  state,  every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  built  over  again,  and  built  in  a 
larger  and  more  glorious  way.  The  people’s 
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hearts  leaped  to  the  challenge,  and  they  girded 
themselves  to  the  work.  But  they  felt  that  they 
must  guard  themselves  against  all  outside  influ¬ 
ences  which  might  imperil  their  distinctive  char¬ 
acter.  Ezra  tells  of  an  offer  made  by  the 
Samaritan  neighbors  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  temple;  it  was  firmly  rejected. 
“But  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  of 
the  chief  of  the  fathers  of  Israel,  said  unto  them, 
Ye  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  to  build  an  house 
unto  our  God.”  In  the  closing  chapters  of  Isaiah 
we  read  bitter  things  about  those  who  took  laxer 
views.  As  the  years  went  on  it  became  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  this  principle  of  exclusiveness. 
The  very  existence  of  the  race  was  threatened  by 
mixed  marriages.  Ezra  made  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  wives  and  to  do 
away  with  all  risky  alliances.  When  Nehemiah 
followed  he  achieved  the  triumph  of  the  party 
so  strongly  opposed  to  foreign  entanglements. 
These  religious  leaders  sincerely  believed  that 
Judaism  must,  above  everything  else,  make  its 
own  position  secure. 

But  was  this  to  be  all?  Were  the  larger  views 
of  the  prophets  to  go  unheeded?  Was  their 
teaching  to  be  forgotten?  If  Israel  had  really 
learned  that  Jehovah  was  the  true  God  of  all 
mankind,  was  she  not  bound  to  proclaim  this 
truth  to  the  whole  world?  Were  all  heathen 
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lands  outside  the  sympathy  of  the  Eternal?  Did 
Israel  still  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
a  Jewish  kingdom,  that  the  providence  of  God 
was  a  Jewish  providence,  that  the  triumph  of 
God  was  a  Jewish  triumph?  Of  course  we  must 
remember  that  Israel  was  surrounded  by  power¬ 
ful  enemies.  She  has  been  well  called  the  little 
Belgium  of  the  ancient  world.  She  had  often 
to  fight  for  her  very  existence.  This  quite  na¬ 
turally  produced  in  Israel  an  intense  and  nar¬ 
row  patriotism.  Kipling’s  phrase  about  “the 
lesser  breeds  without  the  law”  expressed  just 
what  the  Jews  so  often  felt  about  other  nations. 

However  important  the  work  that  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  had  done,  their  influence  had  en¬ 
couraged  a  self-centred  exclusiveness  which  lost 
sight  of  Israel’s  larger  mission.  But  some  lofty 
souls  refused  to  believe  in  this  limitation  of  the 
divine  sympathy;  and  at  least  one  voice  was 
raised  in  protest,  and  one  noble  effort  was  made 
to  recall  Israel  to  her  true  function  and  enforce 
a  sublime  truth  upon  her  prejudiced  and  thrice- 
reluctant  mind.  That  effort  is  embodied  in  the 
book  of  Jonah,  which,  properly  interpreted, 
comes  nearer  to  Christianity  than  anything  else 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  brings  us  within 
sound  of  that  Voice  which  hereafter  would  say 
with  melodious  sweetness,  “Other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold.” 
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The  story  of  Jonah  is  a  prophetic  parable. 
Surely  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  is  not  less 
if  we  treat  it  as  such.  If  Jesus  could  teach  by 
parables  in  New  Testament  times,  why  in  Old 
Testament  times,  and  among  an  Oriental  people 
who  loved  parable,  could  not  God  teach  in  the 
same  way?  Defenders  of  the  book  have,  with 
the  best  intentions,  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
cavilling  critics  by  their  ingenious  attempts  to 
find  a  natural  explanation  of  the  whale  story. 
Whether  the  whale  or  any  other  fish  has  a  gullet 
capable  of  swallowing  a  man,  or  whether  it 
were  possible  for  a  man  so  swallowed  to  live, 
is  quite  beside  the  mark.  We  do  not  go  to  the 
book  of  Jonah  for  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
the  miraculous,  but  for  its  teaching  with  regard 
to  the  ways  of  God  with  man,  and  for  the  very 
human  picture  it  gives  us  of  the  psychology  of 
a  good  man  who  wanted  to  do  God’s  work  not 
in  God’s  way  but  in  his  own.  The  wrong  mode 
of  conceiving  a  piece  of  literature  has  concen¬ 
trated  the  attention  of  the  public  mind  upon  the 
episode  of  the  whale.  And  as  the  common- 
sense  of  men  has  come  to  feel  that  the  story  of 
the  whale  is  not  exactly  a  probable  event,  men 
have  thrown  aside  not  only  the  book  of  Jonah 
— one  of  the  greatest  messages  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment — but  even  the  New  Testament  and  the 
truth  of  Scripture,  because  they  have  made  the 
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mistake  of  not  recognising  a  sermon,  or  a  par¬ 
able,  and  have  assumed  that  it  was  a  history. 

If  you  will  read  this  narrative  in  the  light 
of  what  I  am  saying,  you  will  see  at  once  that 
the  episode  of  the  whale  and  the  swallowing 
of  Jonah  is  a  device  introduced  by  the  author 
in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  overruling 
providence  of  God  and  his  divine  power  to  save, 
but  you  will  feel  at  once  that  no  reader  who  was 
not  drenched  in  dogmatic  prepossession  could 
ever  take  this  to  be  a  narrative  of  fact.  It  would 
be  as  unreasonable  to  take  it  in  that  light  as, 
when  we  are  reading  Pilgrim’s  Progress ,  to  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  some  valley  which  we  can  identify 
in  the  county  of  Bedford  where  Apollyon  met 
with  Bunyan  and  fought  him  to  the  death.  You 
do  not  expect  to  see  Apollyon :  you  expect  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  Bunyan  meant  by  him;  and  you 
do  the  Bible  harm  in  trying  to  verify  the  story 
of  a  whale  when  you  should  be  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  what  this  preacher  meant  by  this  beauti¬ 
ful  narrative. 

In  this  story  the  writer  has  in  mind  Israel 
as  a  whole  and  portrays  their  national  reluc¬ 
tance  to  fulfil  their  divine  mission  to  the  world. 
Of  them  God  speaking  through  his  prophet 
had  already  said,  “Who  is  blind  but  my  servant, 
or  deaf  as  my  messenger  whom  I  have  sent? 
Who  gave  Jacob  for  a  spoil  and  Israel  to  the 
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robbers?  Did  not  Jehovah,  he  against  whom  we 
have  sinned?  For  they  would  not  walk  in  his 
ways,  neither  were  they  obedient  to  his  law.” 
How  well  it  is  all  summed  up  in  the  character 
of  Jonah!  Like  the  Israelites  he  flees  from  the 
duty  God  has  laid  upon  him.  When  Jonah  re¬ 
fuses  to  go  with  the  gospel  of  divine  mercy  to 
Nineveh,  when  later  he  is  jealous  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Ninevites,  he  represents  the 
worst  spirit  of  Jewish  religion.  Jonah  was  un¬ 
willing  to  warn  Nineveh,  for  Nineveh  was  the 
capital  of  Assyria  which  had  been  one  of  Israel’s 
most  powerful  enemies  in  the  past,  and  which  in 
this  story  stands  for  the  heathen  nations  which 
the  Jews  so  disliked.  Jonah  refused  to  obey  and 
fled  because  he  knew  that  God’s  purpose  was 
one  of  mercy.  “Therefore  I  hasted  to  flee  unto 
Tarshish:  for  I  knew  that  Thou  art  a  gracious 
God,  and  full  of  compassion.”  Israel,  in  her 
attitude  to  other  nations  had  been  like  a  disobe¬ 
dient  man  trying  to  escape  from  the  voice  of 
God.  Even  the  heathen  put  Israel  to  shame,  for 
their  sailors  are  better  than  Jonah.  They  are 
at  least  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

The  story  of  the  great  fish  represents  the  try¬ 
ing  experience  of  the  nation  in  exile.  The  fish 
may  reasonably  be  none  other  than  the  dragon 
or  sea-monster  which  came  originally  from 
Babylonian  literature,  and  is  mentioned  fre- 
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quently  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be  that 
the  author  of  Jonah  borrowed  the  idea  from 
Jeremiah,  who  thus  connects  the  sea-monster  of 
popular  imagination  with  the  fortunes  of  Israel : 
“Nebuchadnezzar  King  of  Babylon  hath  de¬ 
voured  me;  ...  he  hath  swallowed  me 
up  like  the  dragon;  he  hath  filled  his 
maw  with  my  dainties;  he  hath  cast  me 
out.  And  I  will  bring  judgment  upon 
Bel  in  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  forth  out  of 
his  mouth  that  which  he  hath  swallowed  up.” 
When  he  ultimately  went  to  Nineveh  and  saw 
the  repentance  of  its  inhabitants  he  was  keenly 
disappointed.  Dr.  Kirk  pertinently  says  that 
“Jonah  is  the  only  preacher  on  record  who  ever 
made  a  great  success  a  ground  for  complaint.” 
His  jealousy  of  God’s  interest  in  the  heathen 
causes  him  to  sulk  in  an  arbor  outside  the  city. 
The  closing  verses  show  God  ready  to  reason 
with  Israel.  The  gourd  which  gave  the  prophet 
shelter  withers  and  the  prophet  is  more  angry  than 
ever.  “And  God  said  to  Jonah,  Doest  thou  well 
to  be  angry  with  the  gourd?  And  he  said,  I 
do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto  death.  And  the 
Lord  said,  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd, 
for  the  which  thou  hast  not  labored,  neither 
madest  it  grow;  which  came  up  in  a  night  and 
perished  in  a  night:  and  should  not  I  have  pity 
on  Nineveh,  that  great  citv;  wherein  are  more 
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than  six  score  thousand  persons  that  cannot  dis¬ 
cern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left; 
and  also  much  cattle?”  God  does  not  want  to 
destroy  the  heathen  nations,  because  he  created 
them  and  loves  them.  He  would  have  all  men 
to  be  saved.  This  is  the  purest  missionary  teach¬ 
ing  before  the  coming  of  Jesus.  Had  it  been 
heeded  and  practised  throughout  the  nation,  its 
attitude  to  Christ  and  his  work  would  have  been 
very  different. 

1.  To  us  who  live  in  this  modern  world  the 
message  of  Jonah  comes  in  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  narrowness  and  bigotry.  We  should 
learn  from  it  that  God’s  concern  is  for  the  entire 
world  and  that  his  interest  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  race  or  nation  or  church.  With  him 
“there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  nor  free.”  He  is  not  tribally 
limited,  loving  one  people  and  hating  all  their 
enemies.  He  is  not  sectarian,  sanctifying  all 
that  is  most  hard  and  harsh  and  dogmatic  in 
human  nature.  Deep  in  the  nature  of  God  lies 
his  realization  of  the  possible  development  of 
each  one  of  all  his  world. 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

He  is  never  ashamed  of  humanity  and  he  never 
allows  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  creating 
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humanity.  Throughout  the  centuries  he  has  been 
laying  his  hand  upon  all  sorts  of  people  in  sheep- 
folds  or  on  farms,  in  obscure  heathen  villages, 
in  streets  of  both  small  and  great  cities,  and  he 
has  summoned  them  to  great  riches  of  character 
and  to  great  usefulness  of  service.  He  cares 
equally  for  every  race  of  every  color  or  capacity, 
and  he  lays  it  upon  each  nation  alike  to  make 
the  most  of  itself  and  its  resources  in  order  that 
it  may  better  minister  to  the  needs  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 

It  ought  to  be  a  matter  for  sincere  regret 
among  all  enlightened  souls  that  we  have  so 
many  Jonahs  in  the  world  to-day.  There  are 
men  whose  religion  is  of  the  denunciatory  order, 
who  find  a  savage  pleasure  in  attacking  the  hos¬ 
tile  hosts,  and  would  be  prepared,  if  they  be¬ 
lieved  God  would  answer  them,  to  pray  that 
he  would  rain  down  fire  from  heaven  upon 
them  to  lick  them  out  of  existence.  There  are 
Protestants  who  denounce  Catholics  and  Catho¬ 
lics  who  denounce  Protestants.  There  are  people 
who  never  refer  to  the  Baptists  except  to  make 
a  flippant  remark  about  water,  as  though  the 
great  Baptist  communion  had  never  done  any¬ 
thing  for  the  world  but  immerse  men  and 
women  in  water.  There  are  those  who  never 
refer  to  the  Methodists  without  some  sarcastic 
fling  about  their  shouting,  as  though  the  great 
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Methodist  church  had  never  done  anything  in 
this  world  of  ours  but  shout.  There  are  those 
who  never  speak  of  the  Anglicans  without  a 
sneer  at  their  formality,  as  though  formality 
were  the  only  product  that  Anglicanism  has  as 
yet  brought  forth.  All  the  great  communions  of 
the  Church  of  God  have  labored  and  sacrificed 
and  wrought  victories  and  added  to  the  imper¬ 
ishable  spiritual  wealth  of  the  world.  We  need 
to  learn  that  God  is  the  universal  Father,  that 
he  loves  the  Roman  Catholic  as  much  as  the 
Protestant,  the  Anglican  as  much  as  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  that  it  is  his  wish  and  will  that  none 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  be  gathered 
into  his  fold.  Surely  some  of  us  have  still  a 
lot  of  headway  to  make  before  we  reach  the  point 
to  which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jonah  had 
arrived. 

2.  All  we  have  been  saying  brings  us  into  the 
presence  of  him  who  declared  himself  to  be 
a  greater  than  Jonah.  Over  against  this  narrow 
provincialism  of  Jonah  we  place  the  glorious 
universalism  of  Christ  and  the  contrast  is  sub¬ 
lime.  The  most  careless  reader  of  the  Gospels 
could  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  sympathies  of 
Jesus  were  universal  in  their  range  and  char¬ 
acter — so  universal  as  to  be  a  new  and  surprising 
revelation  to  the  world.  We  find  nothing  nar¬ 
row  and  exclusive  about  him.  In  the  circle  of 
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his  influence  everything  was  large  and  free. 
Though  he  confined  his  brief  personal  ministry 
to  his  fellow  countrymen,  yet  he  was  ever  look¬ 
ing  beyond  Galilee  and  Judea  to  the  wide  world. 
This  universality  was  the  supreme  feature  of 
his  creative  work.  It  was  by  passing  over  the 
old  lines  in  the  way  he  did  that  he  revealed 
himself  to  be  the  Son  of  the  universal  Father 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  of  God’s  scattered  flock. 
To  men  who  on  the  strength  of  their  pedigree 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  position  of  the 
favorites  of  heaven,  he  said :  “Many  shall  come 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God.”  The  fellowship 
to  which  he  called  men  was  to  be  no  exclusive 
company.  The  only  principle  of  religious  com¬ 
munion  which  he  recognised  and  which  has 
been  so  long  and  strangely  ignored,  is  contained 
in  the  words  “Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
my  Father  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother 
and  sister  and  mother.” 

If  we  are  true  followers  of  the  Christ  we  will 
see  in  his  universalism  a  challenge  to  look  be¬ 
yond  mere  sects,  mere  denominational  politics, 
mere  dogmatic  systems,  a  challenge  to  recognise 
only  a  world  to  be  brought  to  him.  Further¬ 
more  we  will  know  that  that  world  is  wander- 
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ing  and  groping  and  searching,  in  a  million  idle 
temples,  praying  for  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Eternity  stands  always  fronting  God; 

A  stern,  colossal  image,  with  blind  eyes 
And  grand,  dim  lips  that  murmur  evermore, 

God,  God,  God ! 

Every  Christian  worthy  of  the  name  is  baptized 
into  redeeming  service  for  God  and  mankind. 
As  the  Christ  grows  in  each  one  the  love  quick¬ 
ens  and  expands — “I  in  them  and  thou  in  Me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one” — This  is 
the  Lord's  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  race,  through  his  awakened  Church. 
No  Judaistic  gospel  concerned  only  in  saving 
one’s  self  will  suffice.  We  cannot  take  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  leave  out  Nineveh.  We  cannot  take 
in  Canada  and  leave  out  India.  We  cannot  take 
in  Britain  and  leave  out  China.  Here  is  the 
motive  of  missionary  endeavor.  Here  is  the 
ideal  of  the  Saviour.  Humanity  shall  be  one 
in  mutual  sympathy  and  in  the  source  of  life: 
at  one  with  itself,  at  one  with  God,  ever  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  realization  of  the  new  man  in 
Christ. 

Where  is  one  that,  born  of  woman,  altogether  can  escape 
From  the  lower  world  within  him,  moods  of  tiger,  or  of 
ape? 

Man  as  yet  is  being  made,  and  ere  the  crowning  age 
of  ages, 

Shall  not  aeon  after  aeon  pass  and  touch  him  into  shape? 
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All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the  races  flower 
and  fade, 

Prophet-eyes  may  catch  a  glory  slowly  gaining  on  the 
shade, 

Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all  their  voices  blend 
in  choric 

Hallelujah  to  the  Maker,  “It  is  finished.  Man  is  made.’’ 
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Prayer 

For  all  the  good  things  of  life  that  we  know  to  be  good 
we  praise  thee,  O  Lord  our  God;  and  ask  thee  for  grace  to 
praise  thee  too  for  all  the  good  things  of  life  that  we  have 
not  yet  realised  to  be  good.  We  praise  thee  for  the  revel¬ 
ation  of  the  life  divine  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  thank  thee 
for  having  shown  in  him  the  glory  of  the  cross.  Help 
us  in  our  experiences  of  the  cross  that  we  may  glorify 
thee  in  that  committed  to  our  charge.  We  thank  thee 
for  all  the  everyday  blessings  of  life.  We  thank  thee  for 
all  the  true  friendship  we  have  enjoyed.  We  thank 
thee  for  the  example  and  influence  of  good  lives  which 
are  an  inspiration  to  high  endeavor.  And  though  we 
have  not  always  been  faithful  to  the  heavenly  vision  we 
thank  thee,  Lord,  that  it  has  never  been  entirely  removed. 

And  now  we  ask  thee  that  thou  wilt  listen  to  our  ex¬ 
pression  of  repentance  in  that  our  record  is  not  better 
than  it  is.  Forgive,  we  beseech  thee,  all  our  worldliness, 
our  hardness  of  heart,  our  superficiality,  our  wanderings, 
our  running  after  the  things  of  the  flesh,  our  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  higher  revelations,  our  disloyalty  to  the  best  we 
have  seen.  Forgive  the  selfishness  of  our  joys  as  well 
as  the  selfishness  of  our  sorrows.  Let  thine  aid  be  given 
to  us.  Let  our  thoughts  work  with  thy  will.  Let  us  in 
our  freest  moments  still  depend  on  thy  guidance.  Let 
us  in  our  harshest  duties  and  severest  trials  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  freedom  of  those  whose  trust  is  in  God. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  thee,  O  Christ:  make  us  thine 
own.  We  commit  ourselves  to  thy  mercy:  cleanse  us 
from  all  our  sins.  We  commit  ourselves  to  thy  bounty: 
grant  us  the  riches  of  thy  grace.  We  commit  ourselves 
to  thy  wisdom:  keep  us  from  all  evil.  Unite  us  to  thee 
and  to  one  another,  this  day  and  forever.  Amen. 


IX 


The  Real  Presence 

“Whom  having  not  seen ,  ye  love.” 

I  Peter  1:8. 

IT  was  a  great  gain  to  Peter  when  Jesus  with¬ 
drew  his  bodily  presence.  His  bodily  ab¬ 
sence  meant  his  perpetual  spiritual  presence,  and 
a  closer  and  deeper  relationship.  So  long  as  Peter 
was  able  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Jesus  his  faith 
was  not  at  its  best  and  his  love  at  its  strongest.  The 
absent  Christ  drew  from  this  man’s  heart  a 
stronger  faith  and  a  deeper  love.  The  physical 
Christ  did  not  make  Peter  proof  against  temp¬ 
tation  or  heroic  in  front  of  the  foe.  The  invisible 
Christ  kindled  in  Peter  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
Gospel  and  made  him  firm  as  a  rock,  buoyant  in 
hope,  rich  in  grace,  fruitful  in  service.  When  he 
wrote  the  words  of  this  text  Jesus  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  sight,  but  a  Presence  real  to  faith; 
not  a  name  only,  but  a  rich  and  deep  experi¬ 
ence;  not  a  bodily  presence,  but  a  spiritual 
power  and  atmosphere. 

The  advantage  that  sight  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
fer  is  one  that  men  constantly  emphasize.  “See¬ 
ing  is  believing,”  is  a  modern  watchword  re- 
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peated  in  various  forms.  Yet,  most  of  those 
who  saw  Christ  did  not  believe.  Judas  saw 
him,  and  betrayed  him;  Caiaphas  saw  him, 
and  hated  him;  Pilate  saw  him,  and  crucified 
him.  But  though  they  saw  his  face,  his  earthly 
form,  his  earthly  presence,  they  did  not  see  him . 
Those  whose  faith  began  with  sight  increased  in 
faith  when  he  became  invisible.  Many  who  had 
seen  him  without  believing  became  firm  believers 
when  he  was  withdrawn  from  sight.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this?  Simply  that  the  greater  part 
of  Christ  could  not  be  seen.  What  was  visible 
often  diverted  attention  from  what  was  essential. 
Christ  could  not  be  really  presented  to  man  till 
his  history  was  complete.  Not  till  you  take  in 
the  whole  can  you  be  truly  said  to  see  Christ. 
Now,  the  unseen  Christ  is  the  complete  Christ, 
and  therefore  the  real  Christ. 

What  if  Thy  form  we  cannot  see? 

We  know  and  feel  that  Thou  art  here. 

1.  Let  us  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  love 
for  the  unseen  Christ  has  always  been  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  redeemed.  When  the  Romans 
were  rulers  of  the  world,  a  distant  province  in 
Asia  rebelled  against  them.  An  army  was  sent 
against  the  rebels,  and  in  a  short  and  sharp  cam¬ 
paign  completely  defeated  them,  and  brought 
the  king  and  the  royal  family,  who  had  been 
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leaders  in  the  rebellion,  in  chains  to  the  Roman 
camp.  Now  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  had  re¬ 
cently  married  a  wife  whom  he  loved  as  his 
own  soul,  and  he  determined  to  make  one  su¬ 
preme  effort  to  save  her  life.  When  the  Roman 
general  and  his  staff  appeared  on  the  ground, 
he  offered  to  die  the  most  painful  death  that 
the  Romans  could  devise  if  only  his  bride  might 
be  spared.  To  their  amazement  they  were  for¬ 
given.  Their  chains  were  struck  off,  and  they 
were  bidden  to  go  back  to  their  own  country 
and  rebel  against  Rome  no  more.  When  the 
Roman  general  had  left  the  ground,  these  re¬ 
leased  captives  vied  with  one  another  in  praising 
him.  One  praised  his  princely  bearing,  another 
his  eloquent  words,  the  third  his  merciful  heart. 
But  the  bride  of  the  young  prince  stood  perfectly 
silent.  Turning  to  her,  her  husband  said,  half 
chidingly,  “What!  hast  thou  no  words  of  praise 
for  the  noble  Roman  who  has  spared  our  lives?” 
Mark  her  answer:  “I  never  saw  him,  I  never 
heard  him;  I  had  only  eyes  to  see,  only  ears  to 
listen  to  the  man  who  offered  to  die  for  me.” 
In  that  moment  she  had  realised,  as  never  before, 
the  love  of  her  husband;  and  realising  the  depth 
of  his  love,  a  love  unto  death  itself,  she  had  loved 
him  in  return  as  never  before. 

Thus  through  the  ages  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  have  gone  out  to  One  who  loved  them 
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and  loosed  them  from  their  sins.  In  the  first 
century  Peter  spoke  for  others  as  well  as  him¬ 
self  when  he  wrote:  “Jesus  Christ,  whom  having 
not  seen  ye  love.”  In  the  second  century  Poly- 
carp  bore  the  same  testimony.  “Swear,”  said 
his  Roman  judge,  “and  I  will  set  thee  at  liberty: 
renounce  the  Christ.”  “Eighty  and  six  years 
have  I  served  him,”  replied  the  martyr,  “and  he 
never  did  me  wrong;  how  then  can  I  blaspheme 
my  King?”  In  the  eleventh  century,  known  to 
us  as  the  dark  ages,  a  time  of  terrible  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  degeneracy,  a  time  as  deep  in  degradation  as 
the  period  before  the  Reformation,  there  were 
men  who  loved  the  unseen  Christ.  From  that 
day  comes  the  hymn 

Jesu,  thd  very  thought  of  Thee 
With  sweetness  fills  my  breast. 

Out  of  that  time  come  the  lines: — 

But  what  of  those  who  find?  Ah  this 
Nor  tongue,  nor  pen  can  show; 

The  love  of  Jesus,  what  it  is, 

None  but  His  loved  ones  know. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Thomas  a  Kempis  re¬ 
presents  the  mediaeval  spirit  with  the  fine  flower 
of  perfect  expression:  “Blessed  is  the  man  who 
knows  what  it  is  to  love  Jesus:  love  Him,  and 
keep  Him  for  your  friend,  and  He  will  stand 
by  you  when  all  other  friends  depart  and  will 
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not  suffer  you  to  perish  at  the  last.”  And  to 
this  day  the  followers  of  Christ  love  him  with 
the  same  passionate  devotion.  They  may  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  the  unduly  sensuous  speech  which 
the  Church  has  often  employed  in  her  devotion; 
and  yet  they  can  but  bring  their  love  as  Christina 
Rossetti  sings  on  their  behalf : 

A  trembling  love  that  faints  and  fails, 

Yet  still  is  love  of  Thee, 

A  wondering  love  that  hopes  and  hails 
Thy  boundless  love  of  me; 

Love  kindling  faith  and  pure  desire, 

Love  following  on  to  bliss, 

A  spark,  O  Jesu,  from  Thy  fire, 

A  drop  from  Thine  abyss. 

Love  for  Christ  has  also  found  expression  in 
deeds.  In  his  Aids  to  Reflection  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  says  that  if  you  would  restore  a  com¬ 
monplace  truth  to  its  first  lustre  you  must  trans¬ 
late  it  into  action.  To  hate  every  evil  thing,  to 
battle  down  the  wrongs  of  human  life,  to  take 
one’s  stand  upon  the  side  of  the  true,  the  pure, 
the  brave — that  is  to  love  Christ.  Many  a  man 
who  never  becomes  capable  of  such  rapturous 
words  as  I  have  quoted  from  the  saints,  may 
scatter  deeds  of  kindness,  may  bind  up  hearts 
that  are  broken,  may  relieve  the  distressed,  may 
be  faithful  at  the  post  of  duty  that  has  been 
assigned  him,  and  may  pay  his  debt  at  the  bank 
of  humanity’s  need — and  he  too  is  a  lover  of 
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Christ.  The  deeds  of  beneficence  inspired  by 
this  love  are  as  wide-spread  as  the  knowledge 
of  God  has  gone.  These  deeds  are  the  blessings 
of  the  centuries.  Love  towards  Christ  has  been 
the  source  and  spring  of  humanity’s  greatest 
advances.  What  a  thrilling  story  history  has  to 
tell  of  the  heroism,  the  constancy,  the  loyalty 
and  the  achievements  of  those  who  loved  him 
whom  they  had  never  seen. 

2.  Then,  too,  these  words  speak  to  us  about 
the  constant,  living,  spiritual  presence  of  Christ. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  people  would 
really  love  him  if  he  were  dead.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  assertion  that  the  most  hope¬ 
ful  characteristic  of  religion  in  our  day  is  a 
return  to  Christ.  The  critical  examination  of 
the  Gospel  story,  the  historical  research  into  the 
times  in  which  Jesus  lived,  the  collecting  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
East,  have  combined  to  focus  light  upon  that 
life  in  a  manner  never  known  before.  We  know 
Jesus  as  no  people  have  known  him  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  And  yet,  as  Dr.  Adeney 
points  out,  our  position  may  be  like  that  of  Old 
Mortality  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel.  You  re¬ 
call  how  that  curious  character  was  to  be  found 
on  lonely  moors  in  Scotland,  seeking  the  neglect¬ 
ed  graves  of  the  Covenanters,  rubbing  the  moss 
from  the  tombstones,  and  with  chisel  and  mallet 
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re-inscribing  their  names — a  quaint,  pious  task. 
But  when  it  was  done  Old  Mortality  had  not 
made  the  bones  stir  beneath  the  sod,  and  he  had 
not  brought  back  the  spirit  of  Scotland’s  heroes 
to  their  native  land.  We  may  be  very  diligent 
in  our  study  of  the  Jesus  of  history  and  yet  be 
merely  re-inscribing  the  legend  of  a  dead  Christ. 
Let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  returning  to  that  One 
who  said,  “Where  two  or  three  are  met  together 
in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

The  Living  Christ  was  the  master  thought  and 
passion  of  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Gospel. 
We  may  not  forget  his  words  encouraging  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  promising  his  Church  that 
if  she  would  go  forth  to  this  enterprise  he  would 
be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  imagine  that  early  scene?  Here 
were  a  few  fishermen  and  others,  with  little  or 
no  scholastic  attainment,  no  social  influence,  no 
wealth,  and  no  organisation.  When  Napoleon 
said,  “God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  biggest 
battalions,”  he  must  have  forgotten  this  little 
band.  They  had  nearly  every  quality  that  court¬ 
ed  failure.  And  the  world  to  a  man  was  against 
them.  If  they  were  unpopular,  their  message 
was  more  unpopular  still.  How  do  you  think 
the  ruling  Jews  would  receive  such  a  sermon 
as  this? — “Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words: 
lesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
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among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as 
ye  yourselves  also  know.  Him  ye  have  taken, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain, 
whom  God  hath  raised  up.  Let  all  the  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified  both  Lord 
and  Christ.  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  con¬ 
verted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.”  Could 
you  imagine  a  more  unpopular  message  being 
delivered  in  Jerusalem  than  this? 

If  the  missionaries  were  hated,  and  their  mes¬ 
sage  detested,  what  about  their  mission?  They 
were  to  “make  disciples  of  all  nations  begin¬ 
ning  at  Jerusalem.”  That  is  to  say,  they  were 
to  attempt  the  most  difficult  task  at  the  hardest 
spot  on  earth.  For  a  Jew  to  accept  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  meant  for  him  to  break  with  the 
Church  of  his  fathers;  to  uproot  national  tra¬ 
ditions  and  an  ancient  faith,  to  invite  the  scorn 
and  derision  of  his  friends,  and  to  be  cast  out  of 
home  and  society  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor. 
Still  in  the  face  of  domestic  isolation,  social 
ostracism,  public  martyrdom,  three  thousand 
were  won  to  the  Christian  faith  in  Jerusalem  on 
one  day,  “and  the  Lord  added  to  the  Church 
day  by  day  such  as  were  being  saved.”  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  phenomenal  success 
of  the  Gospel  during  the  first  three  centuries; 
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how  Jewish  prejudice,  Grecian  philosophy  and 
Roman  idolatry  struggled  and  ultimately  fell 
before  it.  When  you  compare  the  missionaries, 
their  message,  and  their  mission,  with  the  forces 
arrayed  against  them,  how  do  you  account  for 
the  unparalleled  success  of  the  Gospel?  Read 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  and  you  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  the  answer.  These  men  were  confident 
that  Christ  was  alive,  that  he  was  present  on 
the  field  of  battle  with  them;  as  truly  present 
as  if  they  saw  his  bodily  form.  And  still  fur¬ 
ther,  that  he  dwelt  in  them,  pervading,  energis¬ 
ing  and  inspiring  their  spirits;  an  enlighten¬ 
ing,  guiding,  purifying,  invincible  presence, 

Closer  to  them  than  breathing, 

Nearer  than  hands  or  feet. 

That  was  the  faith  which  removed  mountains 
— faith  in  the  ever-living,  ever-present,  ever- 
conquering  Christ. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  truth  that  the  Church 
of  to-day  has  grasped  more  readily  and  preached 
more  clearly  than  this  doctrine  of  the  Living 
Christ.  That  it  is  no  new  discovery,  we  have  just 
seen.  But  that  you  and  I  should  be  recalled 
to  it  when  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  forget¬ 
ting  it,  is  one  of  the  things  for  which  we  of  this 
generation  should  be  intensely  thankful.  You 
have  perhaps  travelled  in  a  country  where  the 
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Roman  Catholic  faith  holds  sway  everywhere. 
As  one  wanders  through  such  a  land,  goes  from 
town  to  country,  and  walks  through  the  lanes 
and  streets  of  the  cities,  or  finds  one’s  way  along 
the  country  fields,  everywhere  one  is  reminded 
of  the  presence  of  Jesus,  there  by  a  crucifix, 
yonder  by  a  wayside  shrine,  there  by  magnifi¬ 
cent  paintings  of  great  masters.  Christ  is  every¬ 
where  before  one’s  mind.  And  if  you  enter  a 
great  cathedral,  a  little  bell  may  ring,  the  priest 
holds  something  up,  and  the  people  all  bow 
down  in  adoration.  It  is  the  elevation  of  the 
Host.  And  these  we  are  told  are  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus.  Of  course  it  is  very  easy  for 
us  in  our  Protestant  superciliousness  to  look 
with  simple  scorn  upon  this  superstition.  Is 
there  nothing  more  to  it  than  that?  Let  me 
read  you  a  word  from  the  De  Imitatione  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  who  belonged  to  the  Church 
where  these  rites  are  celebrated,  though  he 
was  far  more  spiritual  than  almost  any  others 
who  have  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus. 
After  referring  to  the  communion,  Thomas  a 
Kempis  says,  “Thou  carest  for  my  illumination, 
even  in  this  that  Thou  dost  hide  Thyself  be¬ 
neath  the  sacrament.  I  worship  what  angels 
worship  in  the  sky;  but  I  as  yet  veiled,  they 
unveiled.”  Now  you  could  not  say  that  Thomas 
a  Kempis  was  not  a  true  worshipper  of  Jesus. 
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He  thought  that  Jesus  was  there  in  what  seems 
to  us  bread  and  wine.  He  did  not  worship 
bread  and  wine,  he  worshipped  Jesus.  Then 
what  have  we  to  say  to  that?  Well,  at  least 
this  much,  what  men  think  they  have  there  upon 
the  altar,  we  have  apart  from  all  churches,  al¬ 
tars  and  ceremonies.  The  real  presence  is  not 
dependent  upon  these  outward  things  at  all. 
The  real  Christ  is  in  the  midst  of  his  people, 
and  that  living  Christ  is  the  centre  and  power 
of  all  Christianity. 

The  Living  Lord  has  a  power  that  the  dead 
form  of  a  Christ  cannot  sway.  It  is  the  Living 
Lord  in  whom  we  trust  that  makes  our  lives  pure 
and  strong  for  his  service.  Martin  Luther  used 
to  say  that  when  the  devil  came  and  tempted 
him  with  gloom,  shadow,  doubt  and  despair,  he 
had  one  way  by  which  he  would  always  drive  him 
away.  He  would  take  up  the  book  he  was  read¬ 
ing,  or  on  the  desk  before  him,  or  if  he  had 
nothing  else  he  would  go  to  the  wall  of  his  little 
room,  and  take  a  piece  of  chalk  and  write 
on  one  or  other  of  those  things  three  Latin 
words — Dominus  vivit ,  vivit.  The  Lord  is 
alive,  the  Lord  is  alive!  “And  the  devil  could 
never  stand  that,”  said  Martin  Luther.  The  joy, 
and  the  gladness  and  the  power  came  surging 
back  into  his  heart,  and  he  was  able  to  drive 
all  doubt  and  despair  from  him.  Let  a  man 
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write  that  on  the  walls  of  his  heart  and  in  the 
faith  of  it  he  can  go  on  to  greater  heights  of 
Christian  experience  and  of  attainment  in 
Christ’s  service. 

3.  Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  all  to  enter  into  the  incomparable  benefits 
that  flow  into  the  disciple’s  life  from  fellowship 
with  his  Lord.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  battery.  One  man  takes  hold  of  it  uncon¬ 
sciously,  let  us  say  that  he  has  on  insulating 
gloves.  He  feels  no  shock,  he  can  testify  to  no 
electric  current;  his  experience  does  not  enable 
him  to  conclude  that  electric  power  is  there. 
Of  course  the  trouble  is  in  the  person  who  is 
making  the  experiment.  Let  him  shed  those 
insulating  gloves;  let  him  give  it  a  fair 
chance  to  show  its  power,  and  his  experience 
will  quickly  assume  a  new  character  and  justify 
a  different  conclusion.  So  let  the  man  who  says 

Dim  tracks  of  time  divide 

Those  golden  days  from  me; 

Thy  voice  comes  strange  o’er  years  of  change; 

How  can  I  follow  Thee? 

come  into  the  presence  of  Christ;  let  him  see 
himself  as  the  sinner  that  he  is;  let  him  vow 
to  henceforth  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  let  him  take  hold  of  Christ  through  the 
sense  of  guilt  and  shame,  through  penitence, 
prayer  and  fellowship  with  Christ’s  disciples; 
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let  him  receive  the  shock  of  new  and  conquering 
moral  power;  let  him  tremble  over  the  joy  of 
this  electric  visitation;  then  perhaps  he  too  may 
be  ready  to  sing  with  all  the  true  disciples  of 
Jesus  from  the  beginning  till  now,  “I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth.” 

Nor  must  he  stop  with  this  initial  experience 
if  he  would  enter  into  the  deeper  aspects  of 
Christian  fellowship.  Let  him  ponder  those 
four  memorials  of  Jesus  that  we  call  the  Gospels ; 
let  him  give  time  to  the  study  of  the  words  of 
Jesus;  let  him  take  pains  to  enter  the  space  and 
the  time  in  which  he  lived;  let  him  follow  him 
in  his  ministry,  in  his  works  of  mercy,  in  his 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  succession  of  his 
parables,  in  the  whole  body  of  his  teachings. 
Here  is  a  Book  that  every  loyal  disciple  should 
know  by  heart,  for  in  this  Book  is  the  great  image 
of  him.  “Do  not  show  me  the  crucifix,”  said 
Raymond  Lull,  the  schoolman  and  missionary 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  “it  is  when  I  read 
what  Jesus  said  and  did  that  my  heart  is  warmed 
and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears.” 

Nor  should  the  disciple  be  content  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Book.  Let  him  read  great 
Christian  biographies.  Geo.  A.  Gordon  says, 
“I  shall  never  forget  the  effect,  the  double  effect, 
produced  upon  me  when  I  read  the  life  of 
Horace  Bushnell— clear,  grand,  pioneering,  ad- 
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venturous  soul  that  he  was,  a  kind  of  Columbus 
going  through  storms,  beating  hither  and  beat¬ 
ing  thither,  always  with  a  forward  look,  how 
great  and  tender,  how  manly  and  fine  that  soul 
seemed!  Yet  in  him  I  found  something  better 
than  he.  There  was  One  working  in  him,  and 
I  gained  an  image  of  Bushnell’s  Christ  from 
reading  Bushnell’s  life.”  The  same  experience 
may  be  ours  continually.  Let  a  man  read  the 
life  of  the  Christian  poet  Tennyson,  and  the 
Christian  statesman  Gladstone;  let  him  look  in¬ 
to  the  heart  of  the  courageous  John  Knox,  into 
the  soul  of  Luther,  the  world-shaker  of  his  time, 
into  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,,  sweet  and  gracious 
spirit,  so  that  the  birds  of  heaven  came  to  share 
his  friendship,  into  the  tremendous  nature  of 
Augustine,  and  the  saintly  spirit  of  Alexander 
Whyte.  Here  is  an  image  of  the  dynamic 
Christ  as  he  works  in  the  souls  of  his  great  dis¬ 
ciples.  Let  the  Christian  gather  from  these 
lives  His  image  and  in  the  great  hall  of  imagina¬ 
tion  commune  with  the  Living  Lord. 

And  surely  we  must  take  into  account  our 
own  experience  of  Christ.  Have  we  not  seen 
the  ideal  in  his  eyes;  have  we  not  given  up  the 
evil  life  because  of  the  constraining  power  of 
his  love;  has  he  not  for  us  made  obligation  a 
privilege,  service  a  song,  sorrow  a  means  of 
purification  and  hope?  And  until  the  end  of 
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time  he  shall  remain  a  living  reality:  “Whom 
not  having  seen  ye  love,  on  whom,  though  now 
ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  greatly 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  receiving 
the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your 
souls.” 
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Prayer 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  praise  thee  for  the 
manifold  wonders  of  thy  grace  with  which  thou  hast 
enriched  our  lives.  Marvellous  are  thy  works.  Thy 
mercy  is  greater  than  the  heavens,  and  thy  truth  reach- 
eth  unto  the  clouds.  Thou  art  great  and  doest  wondrous 
things.  Thou  art  God  alone.  We  feel  a  sacred  joy  as 
we  are  gathered  together  once  more  for  worship.  Open 
thou  our  minds  and  hearts. 

For  the  sins  we  have  escaped,  for  the  superstitions  we 
have  been  delivered  from,  for  the  conscience  that  has 
awakened  us  to  our  own  faults,  we  give  thee  thanks. 
But  save  u$j  we  beseech  thee,  from  too  easy  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  ourselves.  Let  the  memory  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  cross  bring  us  to  a  right  estimate  of  ourselves. 
Save  us  lest  we  go  astray.  Graciously  help  those  to 
whom  unseen  things  are  very  real.  Speak  to  their  hearts 
in  tones  that  they  will  understand.  Come  near  to  them 
in  thy  seeking  compassions,  and  lead  them  to  the  secret 
which  means  life. 

O  God,  lead  us  in  the  way  that  thou  choosest,  and  give 
us  grace  in  that  way  to  be  evermore  learning  of  thee. 
Keep  us  strong  for  all  patient  endurance,  for  all  earnest 
inquiry,  for  all  philanthropic  enterprise,  for  all  the  re¬ 
curring  duties  of  the  day.  May  we  smile  to  think  thy 
goodness  flows  around  our  incompleteness,  round  our 
restlessness  thy  rest.  Purify  our  souls.  Help  us  to  deny 
ourselves  lesser  satisfactions  that  we  may  enter  into 
fellowship  with  thee.  We  need  thee  and  nothing  more. 
We  need  thee  and  nothing  less.  Help  us  to  live 
in  the  spirit  of  thankful  trust,  not  dwelling  on  the 
things  that  are  behind,  but  pressing  forward  to 
that  which  is  before.  Take  away  the  curse  of  drudgery 
by  putting  cheerfulness  into  our  hearts.  Give  us  joy 
in  thee,  gratitude  for  thy  mercies,  and  the  love  which 
makes  the  hardest  labors  run  to  music.  In  the  Master’s 
name.  Amen. 


X 


Measuring  the  Immeasurable 

“1  lifted  up  mine  eyes  again,  and  looked,  and 
behold  a  man  with  a  measuring  line  in  his  hand. 
“Then  said  1,  Whither  goest  thou?  And  he  said 
unto  me,  To  measure  Jerusalem,  to  see  what  is 
the  breadth  thereof,  and  what  is  the  length 
thereof. 

“ And  behold,  the  angel  that  talked  with  me 
went  forth,  and  another  angel  went  out  to  meet 
him, 

“And  said  unto  him,  Run,  speak  to  this  young 
man,  saying,  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  as 
towns  without  walls  for  the  multitude  of  men 
and  cattle  therein: 

“For  I,  saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall 
of  fire  round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the 
midst  of  her.” 

Zechariah  2:1-5. 

THIS  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  passage. 

It  carries  us  back  to  the  year  520  B.C.,  to 
the  condition  of  things  which  is  described  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  when  the 
exiles  had  returned  from  Babylon  to  the  ruins 
of  their  ancient  city,  Jerusalem.  And,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  there  were  two 
prophets  who  were  called  to  encourage  the 
people  in  these  most  dismal  circumstances,  the 
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one  an  old  man  named  Haggai,  the  other  a 
young  man  named  Zechariah.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  in  the  book  dealing  with  a  young  man’s 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  vision  in  this 
chapter  is  this:  Zechariah  sees  a  surveyor  going 
to  the  site  of  a  ruined  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
measure  it.  He  has  a  measuring  line  to  mark 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ancient  city. 
It  is  a  somewhat  doleful  task,  for  the  old  temple 
was  a  pile  of  ruins.  The  old  walls  were 
demolished;  and  if  any  houses  stood  in  the  city, 
they  were  for  the  most  part  without  inhabitants. 
A  handful  of  spiritless  and  discouraged  exiles 
returning  to  the  city  which  most  of  them  had 
never  seen  before,  to  find  it  in  ruins,  and  this  man 
is  about  to  measure  the  city!  Of  old,  David  had 
been  rebuked  for  numbering  the  people  lest 
the  number  should  minister  to  his  pride.  This 
later  measurement  was  forbidden  lest  it  should 
lead  to  discouragement  and  despair.  For  how 
could  that  ruined  city  ever  be  built,  or  if  it  were 
built,  how  could  it  ever  be  inhabited  again — a 
scattered,  broken-hearted  remnant  of  people  in 
place  of  a  great  and  God-blessed  nation? 

By  the  side  of  the  prophet  there  stood  an 
angel-interpreter,  just  as  Virgil  or  Beatrice 
stood  beside  Dante  in  his  visions;  and  when 
another  angel  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  in¬ 
terpreter  bade  him  run  and  stop  the  young  man 
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with  the  measuring  line,  and  for  this  reason: 
the  Jerusalem  of  the  future  was  not  to  be  rebuilt 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Jerusalem  of  the  past. 
No  measurements  would  be  needed;  for  the 
new  city  was  to  be  built  upon  a  larger  scale,  to 
make  room  for  the  large  increase  of  its  citizens. 
Indeed,  all  measurements  would  be  useless,  for 
it  was  to  lie  open  like  an  unwalled  town  cap¬ 
able  of  indefinite  expansion.  As  for  defences, 
stone  walls  would  not  be  needed,  for  Jehovah 
himself  would  be  a  wall  of  fire  round  about,  and 
his  glorious  presence  would  dwell  within  the 
city. 

The  young  man  with  the  mdasuring  line 
represents  the  narrow  and  mechanical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  prophecy  which  led  to  sad  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  Judaism,  and  is  by  no 
means  extinct  among  us.  Is  it  not  a  tendency 
in  human  nature  to  apply  our  human  measure¬ 
ments  to  God’s  plans  and  purposes?  Are  we 
not  prone  to  fancy  that  we  can  measure  the  im¬ 
measurable?  Those  Jewish  exiles  imagined 
that  the  future  was  simply  to  reproduce  the 
past.  The  interpreting  angel  hastened  to  correct 
this  short-sighted  view  of  Israel’s  destiny.  God’s 
purpose  was  wider  than  men  imagined.  It 
could  no  longer  be  contained  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  which  had  sufficed  for  earlier  needs. 
God’s  city  must  be  built  without  walls.  And 
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lest  any  man  should  be  afraid  to  welcome  this 
larger  view,  Jehovah  himself  promised  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  encircling  guard  and  the  light  of 
his  abiding  presence.  Thus  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ  we  have  presented  to  us  in  vivid 
contrast  the  rival  elements  in  faith,  the  temper 
which  is  always  trying  to  measure  the  immeas¬ 
urable,  and  the  temper  which  knows  that  our 
human  measurements  are  useless  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  We  live  in  a  spiritual  world  amid  spirit¬ 
ual  forces  that  no  physical  measures  can  ever 
estimate. 

1.  We  must  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  ourselves.  The  young  prophet 
of  our  text  was  a  seer,  a  poet,  a  visionary,  who 
looked  before  and  after  and  sighed  for  what  is 
not.  In  him  there  existed  a  rare  combination. 
Not  every  prophet  is  a  poet;  nor  is  every  poet 
and  visionary  a  prophet.  This  man  is  both 
prophet  and  poet.  We  can  ill  afford  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  visionaries.  The  only  men  who  can 
help  us  at  all  are  those  who  have  some  vision  of 
this  earth-life  as  it  ought  to  be  lived.  When  man 
shall  have  come  to  his  true  stature,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  shall  he  walk  the  city  of  God  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  shall  have  come  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven. 

What  is  the  true  measure  of  a  man?  The 
surveyor  with  his  measuring  line  does  not  help 
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us  much  here.  According  to  him  man  is  a  mass 
of  sentient  life,  a  mass  of  molecules  in  motion. 
Or  if  the  surveyor  happens  to  be  a  mere  intel- 
lectualist  instead  of  a  materialist,  man  is  a  box 
of  brains.  These  things  are  true,  but  lamentably 
short  in  measurement.  No  man  can  live  in 
clothes  of  that  size.  He  wants  something  that 
can  cover  and  adorn  his  life  in  faith,  which  is 
equal  to  the  grandeur  of  his  highest  hopes,  that 
knows  the  length,  breadth,  height  and  depth  of 
the  heart’s  love.  He  has  body,  mind,  feelings, 
will.  He  is  no  machine;  but  possessed  with  a 
wide  and  perilous  freedom— a  liberty  by  which 
he  can  become  good  or  bad. 

The  true  measure  of  man  must  include  his 
humanity  and  also  his  divinity.  Man  is  not 
merely  body  and  brains;  the  divine  factor  is 
essential  to  any  true  measurement.  That  is  the 
only  measurement  which  enables  one  to  face  the 
mystery  of  human  life.  The  light  which  this 
thought  lets  in  upon  the  soul  should  enable  us 
the  better  to  contemplate  the  past  and  to  bear 
our  present  life.  The  imperfect  buildings  of 
our  poor  erection — are  they  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  learned  man’s  true  and  final 
measure?  But  man  is  learning;  he  is  becoming. 
He  is  a  moral  agent  on  probation.  Is  it  not  this 
thought  which  enables  us  with  confidence  to 
make  the  final  faith  venture  of  the  soul  upon 
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God?  God  himself  will  be  the  wall  of  fire 
round  about  the  city  of  the  soul,  and  his  illumin¬ 
ating  presence  will  dwell  within  the  city.  Thus 
the  progress  of  the  past  becomes  a  grand  hope 
for  the  future. 

How  much  grander  that  hope  becomes 
when  man  is  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ!  The 
master  light  is  that  which  shines  for  him  in  the 
face  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  great  Redeemer 
becomes  the  ground  of  all  his  visions  for  the 
earth  and  the  bringing  down  of  heaven  upon 
it.  I  have  read  that  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
groped  his  way  one  morning  through  a  pitch- 
black  fog  into  York  Minster.  It  was  so  dark 
that  he  could  not  even  discern  the  cathedral. 
He  opened  the  door  which  led  into  a  lofty  vesti¬ 
bule  and  still  could  see  nothing.  He  groped 
his  way  to  the  inner  door,  and  throwing  it  open 
was  amazed  to  find  the  cathedral  flooded  with 
brilliant  sunshine.  The  explanation  was  simple. 
The  tower  of  the  Minster  stood  high  up  above 
the  fog,  and  through  its  windows  the  light 
streamed.  That  is  what  the  religion  of  Christ 
means  to  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  a  door;  we  open 
it  by  adventurous  faith  and  are  ushered  into 
light — light  which  pours  upon  us  from  the 
Father  of  lights.  Let  a  man  walk  in  that  light 
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and  to  attempt  to  measure  his  soul  is  like  meas¬ 
uring  the  immeasurable. 


Look  forth,  my  soul,  nor  in  the  vision  be  thou  slow  to 
trust;  a 

The  living  waters,  less  and  less  by  sin  stained  and  pol 
luted,  /e 

Brighten  as  they  roll — till  they  have  reached  the  Pere 

fected  City,  /e 

Built  for  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just. 


2.  We  must  keep  the  vision  of  the  prop 


I 

before  us  when  we  attempt  to  measure  the  prT^ 
gress  of  God’s  work  in  the  world.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Christ,  this  young  man’s 
prophecy  might  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastic 
and  sanguine  and  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Of  course  his  vision  was  not  fulfilled  in  the 
literal  sense.  That  great  city,  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  his  dreams,  was  never  built.  Never  did 
that  city  become  the  joy  of  all  the  earth;  never 
did  the  nations  crowd  into  it  as  he  anticipated. 
Once  again  Jerusalem  became  a  contracted  city 
with  its  little  walls  and  unhealthy  streets.  It 
shrank  into  sectarian  narrowness  and  perished 
in  stubborn  bigotry.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  alien  hand.  How  disappointing  the 
prophecy  of  Zechariah  might  seem! 

Remember,  however,  you  can  never  measure 
what  God  builds.  Out  of  the  rebuilt  Jerusalem 
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came  the  Christian  faith.  Near  the  walls  of  that 
Jerusalem  was  reared  the  Christian  cross.  From 
that  cross  issued  a  power  which  is  most  aptly 
and  beautifully  described  by  the  very  words  of 
lis  prophet.  How  could  the  Christian  religion 
?  better  described  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a 
^all  of  fire  round  about,  and  the  glory  in  the 
nidst?  And  as  that  new  faith  came  out  of  the 
faI,  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  gathered  to  it 
bf-Zechariah  saw.  And  to-day  we  see  the  na- 
ons  gathering  to  the  transformed  Judaism  of 
the  cross  of  Christ.  The  English  speaking  na¬ 
tions  have  gathered  to  that  unwalled  Jerusalem. 
The  great  empires  of  China  and  India  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  turn  towards  that  city  which  is  not  of 
earth. 

When  will  the  Christian  Church  learn  the 
lesson  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  what  God 
builds?  J.  G.  Greenhough  reminds  us,  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  or  more,  if  you  had  asked 
some  very  clever  statesman  to  tell  you  the  num¬ 
ber  of  battalions  and  armies  that  were  making 
Europe  one  huge  battle  camp  he  might  have 
done  it.  “But,”  he  declares,  “all  the  states¬ 
men  in  the  world  that  day  could  not  have 
measured  a  single  soul  which  at  that  time  was 
journeying  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  his  work 
in  India.”  William  Carey  carried  with  him 
the  beginnings  of  a  movement  which  has  done 
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more  to  change  the  face  of  this  world  than  all 
the  armies  that  ever  fought  upon  it. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
had  dark  hours  about  the  future  of  the  Church. 
We  have  seen  her  distracted  by  divisions  and 
overloaded  with  a  mass  of  trivialities.  We  have 
seen  her  crusted  with  conventions  which  are 
nothing  but  grave-clothes  about  her  body.  We 
have  seen  her  impotent  to  speak  the  word  of  life 
to  nations  that  war  and  classes  that  strive.  I 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  overdraw  the  picture  of 
the  Church’s  impotence.  At  the  same  time  the 
words  of  a  modern  novelist  will  find  echo  in 
many  an  anxious  heart.  In  Hutchinson’s  popu¬ 
lar  story  If  Winter  Comes ,  Mark  Sabre  ad¬ 
dresses  his  friend  Hapgood  as  follows:  “Hap- 
good,  the  remedy’s  the  old  remedy,  the  old  God. 
But  it’s  more  than  that.  It’s  light,  more  light. 
The  old  revelation  was  good  for  the  old  world, 
and  suited  to  the  old  world,  and  told  in  terms 
of  the  old  world’s  understanding.  We  want  a 
new  revelation  in  terms  of  the  new  world’s 
understanding.  We  want  light,  light!  Do  you 
suppose  an  age  that  knows  wireless  and  can  fly 
is  going  to  find  spiritual  sustenance  in  the  food 
of  an  age  that  thought  thunder  was  God  speak¬ 
ing?  Man’s  done  with  it.  It  means  nothing  to 
him;  it  gives  nothing  to  him.  He  turns  all 
that’s  in  him  to  get  all  he  wants  out  of  this  world 
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and  lets  the  next  go  rip.  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  the  churches  tell  him;  but  he  says 
‘I’m  living  on  bread  alone  and  doing  well  on 
it.’  But  I  tell  you,  Hapgood,  that  plumb  down 
in  the  crypt  and  abyss  of  every  man’s  soul  is  a 
hunger  for  other  food  than  this  earthly  stuff. 
And  the  churches  know  it;  but  instead  of  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  him  what  he  wants — light,  light — 
they  invite  him  to  dancing  and  picture  shows, 
and  you’re  a  jolly  fine  fellow,  and  religion’s  a 
jolly  fine  thing  and  no  spoilsport,  and  all  that 
sort  of  latter-day  tendency.  Damn  it,  he  can  get 
all  that  outside  the  churches  and  get  it  better. 
He  wants  light!” 

The  Church  will  never  supply  that  light 
until  her  own  light  is  increased.  When  shall  we 
cease  to  estimate  the  Church’s  work  by  counting 
the  additions  to  its  membership  and  by  reckon¬ 
ing  up  the  amount  of  its  monetary  givings? 
When  shall  we  cease  to  regard  the  Church  as  a 
man-made  institution,  as  the  product  of  the 
club  instinct  applied  to  religion?  When  shall 
we  understand  how  to  judge  the  real  life  of  the 
spirit  or  where  to  look  for  the  wind  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth?  It  is  vain  to  apply  the  measur¬ 
ing  line  to  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 

3.  We  need  the  vision  of  the  prophet  when 
we  are  tempted  to  estimate  our  personal  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  work  of  the  kingdom.  Many 
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years  ago  a  beautiful  cathedral  on  the  continent 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  people  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood  were  greatly  grieved 
about  the  loss  of  their  sanctuary.  They  stopped 
their  ordinary  work  in  order  that  they  might  re¬ 
build  the  shrine  of  the  Lord.  The  rich  gave  of 
their  riches  and  the  poor  labored  with  their 
hands.  Along  the  public  roads  men  and  women 
dragged  the  material  for  the  structure.  Love 
abolished  caste,  as  it  always  does.  Titled  ladies 
stirred  the  mortar,  and  cooked  the  food  for  the 
workmen.  That  was  the  building  of  a  perish¬ 
able  fabric,  even  though  the  symbol  of  a  great 
spiritual  reality. 

But  a  Kingdom — to  put  up  that,  we  are 
honored  indeed.  We  must  make  our  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  size  of  it  is  of  little  importance;  the 
great  thing  is  the  soul  of  it.  In  our  enthusiasm 
and  enterprise  we  should  beat  all  workers  for 
humanity.  The  city  of  God  will  not  come  by 
sighing  for  it.  It  may  descend  from  heaven, 
but  it  has  got  to  be  built  on  earth. 

He  is  breaking  down  the  barriers,  He  is  casting  up  the 
way, 

He  is  calling  for  His  angels  to  build  up  the  Gates  of  Day; 
But  his  angels  here  are  human,  not  the  shining  hosts 
above, 

For  the  drumbeats  of  His  army  are  the  heart-beats  of 
our  love. 

The  spiritual  forces  with  which  we  deal  can- 
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not  be  estimated  by  physical  measures.  Bear¬ 
ing  this  fact  in  mind  we  should  be  of  good  cour¬ 
age.  There  is  no  line  that  can  sound  the  depth 
of  divine  love,  no  arithmetical  measurements 
that  can  compass  a  single  one  of  God’s  purposes 
or  express  the  moral  power  of  any  single  soul 
that  is  strengthened  and  inspired  from  above. 

Go  back  across  the  centuries.  The  religion  of 
Europe  has  become  a  gloss  for  indulgence.  The 
Father’s  house  has  become  a  den  of  thieves.  A 
man  is  wanted  who  shall  be  both  scourge  and 
evangelist.  Where  shall  he  be  found?  To  the 
amazement  of  the  man  with  the  measuring  line, 
the  Lord  went  into  the  house  of  a  poor  miner  and 
Martin  Luther  came  forth  to  grapple  with  all 
the  corruptions  of  established  religion.  March 
forward  across  the  years.  Here  is  England  un¬ 
der  the  oppression  of  a  king  who  claims  divine 
sanction  for  his  oppression.  There  is  no  tyranny 
like  that  which  stamps  itself  with  a  holy  zeal. 
And  in  those  days  of  Charles  the  First  tyranny 
wore  a  sacred  badge.  It  was  tyranny  by  divine 
right,  if  you  please.  A  man  is  wanted  to  meet 
and  overthrow  it.  Where  will  he  be  found? 
The  man  with  the  measuring  line  would  have 
said  in  some  national  centre  of  learning  where 
wealthy  privilege  holds  her  seat.  But  the  Lord 
went  down  to  a  little  town  at  Huntington  and 
Oliver  Cromwell  emerged  to  try  swords  with 
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the  king  on  the  throne.  God’s  ways  are  not  our 
ways  nor  are  his  measurements  our  measure¬ 
ments. 

Perhaps  you  feel  you  are  not  able  to  make 
any  real  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  king¬ 
dom  since  you  can  give  but  little  time  and  your 
income  is  so  small.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
when  these  things  are  put  down  in  black  and 
white  the  half  has  yet  been  told.  God  has  little 
to  do  with  statistics.  Call  back  the  man  with 
the  measuring  line.  What  counts  is  self-forget¬ 
ting,  Christlike  fervor,  enthusiasm,  patience, 
faith,  optimism,  and  these  can  no  more  be  meas¬ 
ured  than  a  martyr’s  zeal  or  a  mother’s  love. 
One  of  the  greatest  British  preachers  of  the  last 
generation  tells  how  in  his  first  pastorate  he 
once  called  upon  a  cobbler  who  labored  in  an 
exceedingly  small  room.  When  the  preacher 
said  to  him,  “Don’t  you  feel  sometimes  very 
much  imprisoned?”  “Oh,  no,”  was  the  reply, 
“when  feelings  of  that  sort  begin  to  come  I 
just  open  this  door.”  And  he  opened  the  door, 
and  through  the  door  he  had  a  vision  of  the 
infinite  sea,  and  he  found  rest  and  inspiration 
by  relating  his  cobbler’s  bench  to  the  infinite. 
As  soon  as  he  opened  that  door  he  allowed  his 
eyes  to  wander  over  the  great  deep.  He  could 
then  come  back  to  his  boots  and  begin  to  work  on 
them  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  vision.  So  I 
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would  suggest  that  when  we  are  tempted  to  take 
short-sighted  views  of  God’s  purposes  and  our 
own  service,  we  should  open  the  door  upon  this 
vision  and  go  back  to  our  work  with  cleansed  eyes 
and  renewed  hearts  to  build,  not  the  old  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  but  the  new,  a  city  of  God  nobler  and  fairer 
than  has  yet  been  seen. 
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Prayer 


We  thank  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  may  come 
from  our  separate  spheres  of  duty  and  join  in  social  wor¬ 
ship.  Unveil  thy  love  to  us,  so  that  in  its  clear  shining 
we  may  behold  our  sin,  and  may  turn  unto  thee  in 
humility  and  fervent  devotion.  Thou  who  hast  blessed 
us  outwardly,  come  this  day  to  us  with  inward  blessing. 
We  have  this  quiet  hour;  give  us  right  thoughts.  We 
would  serve  thee  aright,  but  scarcely  know  what  to  pray 
for.  We  are  conscious  of  the  inconsistency  of  our  lives, 
of  the  fitfulness  of  our  devotion,  of  the  shallowness  of 
our  thought. 

Impart  unto  us  the  grace  of  reality.  May  those  who 
know  our  manner  of  life  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  our  Christian  profession.  Help  us  to  show 
forth  the  sweetness  and  gladness  of  the  Gospel  under  the 
ever-varying  circumstances  of  life.  Enable  us,  we  be¬ 
seech  thee,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
all  things.  Make  us  sympathetic  with  the  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  others.  May  every  rising  sun  light  us  to  duty, 
and  every  setting  sun  shed  its  glory  on  work  that  has 
been  done  for  thee.  Help  us  to  be  faithful  even  in  that 
which  is  least. 

Now  pray  we  for  our  country.  Deliver  us  from  all 
unholy  delight  in  war.  May  we  never  as  a  nation  act 
tyrannically  or  unsympathetically  towards  other  nations. 
Teach  us  of  the  British  race  to  use  our  powers  wisely 
and  generously.  May  we  emulate  the  virtues  of  other 
races,  and  be  undisturbed  and  patient  with  their  faults. 
May  the  interests  of  our  nation  coincide  more  and  more 
with  the  interests  of  thy  kingdom.  God  save  the  King. 
Let  the  loyalty  of  his  people  be  steadfast,  and  blended 
always  with  loyalty  to  thee.  Amen. 
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“In  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls.” 

Luke  21:19. 

T N  one  of  Bishop  Westcott’s  letters  we  find  this 
X  most  significant  reference  to  the  words  of 
the  text:  “Of  all  the  changes  in  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion,  that  in  Luke  21 : 1 9  is  the  one  to  which  per¬ 
haps  I  look  with  most  hope.  We  think  of  our 
souls  as  something  given  us  to  complete,  and 
not  as  something  given  to  us  to  win.”  Surely 
this  is  a  most  suggestive  distinction.  It  is  one 
thing  to  possess  something  and  another  thing  to 
make  it  entirely  your  own.  You  may  possess  a 
book,  but  the  winning  of  its  treasure  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing.  You  may  possess  a  violin,  but  to 
win  its  secret  music  is  quite  another  thing. 
Most  of  us,  I  fancy,  are  more  familiar  with  the 
text  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Author¬ 
ised  Version,  where  we  read,  “In  your  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls.”  What  Jesus  said  was 
win.  Literally  the  word  used  means,  procure 
for  yourselves  souls.  It  is  not  a  command  or 
an  exhortation,  but  a  promise  and  an  assurance. 
“In  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls.” 
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One  could  almost  wish,  however,  that  the  Re¬ 
visers  had  gone  a  step  further,  and  had  given  us 
a  better  rendering  than  the  word  patience.  The 
word  is  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  misconception 
unless  we  remember  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
patience  in  the  New  Testament.  One  has  been 
defined  by  Dr.  Plummer  as  “patience  of  in¬ 
juries  without  paying  back”:  the  other  is  “en¬ 
durance  of  suffering  without  giving  way.”  The 
latter  is  the  patience  referred  to  in  this  passage. 
It  is  the  temper  which  does  not  easily  succumb 
under  suffering.  The  full  significance  of  it  is 
felt  when  we  consider  its  setting.  Here  is  a 
page  of  Scripture  strewn  with  sinister  proph¬ 
ecies.  Jesus  is  speaking  of  the  calamities  which 
will  overtake  his  followers.  They  will  be  per¬ 
secuted;  they  will  be  imprisoned;  they  will  be 
brought  before  kings  and  governors;  they  will 
be  delivered  up  to  their  oppressors  by  those  most 
dear  to  them,  by  parents  and  brethren  and  kins¬ 
folk  and  friends.  Some  of  them  will  even  be 
put  to  death.  They  are  going  to  suffer,  and  yet 
the  Master  tells  them  they  will  not  be  hurt. 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  die,  and  yet  they 
are  going  to  live  as  never  before.  They  may 
be  caught  in  a  welter  of  foul  circumstance  but 
their  characters  will  be  without  tarnish,  and 
character  is  the  only  thing  that  matters.  Hence 
the  cry  of  spiritual  audacity,  “And  not  a  hair  of 
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your  head  shall  perish”  for  “In  your  endurance 
ye  shall  win  your  souls.” 

1.  What  then  is  the  soul?  No  question  is 
being  more  eagerly  asked  by  psychology. 
Scholars  are  peering  into  man’s  inner  self  to 
discover  what  it  is  that  relates  him  to  the  infinite, 
that  something  that  feels  and  suffers,  loves  and 
hates,  rejoices  and  despairs,  and,  beyond  all,  is 
the  seat  of  the  moral  judgment.  The  Bible  is 
the  great  book  on  the  soul.  In  its  pages  the 
soul  is  not  some  ethereal,  intangible  part  of 
the  human  species.  It  is  never  less  than  the  en¬ 
tire  personality  with  all  its  faculties.  It  is  the 
essential  man,  the  spiritual  being,  tabernacling 
in  the  world  of  flesh  and  sense,  but  having  his 
truest  affinities  with  the  world  of  eternal  life 
and  love.  Christ  has  taught  us  that  this  earth- 
world  is  but  a  training  ground  for  the  soul;  that 
is  why  we  are  in  it,  and  if  we  fail  to  realise  it 
we  have  missed  life.  Viewed  from  this  stand¬ 
point,  what  a  poor  miserable  waste  many  of  us 
are  making  of  it!  We  are  continually  sacrific¬ 
ing  soul  to  sense  instead  of  making  sense  minister 
to  soul. 

In  the  Apology  Socrates  declared:  “For  I  do 
nothing  but  go  about  persuading  you  all,  old  and 
young  alike,  not  to  take  thought  for  your  persons, 
or  your  properties,  but  first  and  chiefly  to  care 
about  the  improvement  of  the  soul.”  Is  there 
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anything  that  needs  to  be  taught  more  serious¬ 
ly  to  the  people  of  this  age  than  this  truth  of  the 
Athenian  sage?  In  the  mad  race  for  money,  in 
the  scramble  to  excel  one’s  fellows,  in  the  merci¬ 
less  competition  for  the  possession  of  worldly 
goods,  the  claims  of  the  soul  are  ignored  and 
trampled  upon.  Higher  faculties  become  atro¬ 
phied;  spiritual  susceptibility  wanes;  ideals  and 
aims  are  utilitarian  and  mundane.  No  wonder 
we  hear  complaints  that  the  world  is  suffering 
from  lack  of  soul.  Soulless  art,  soulless  music, 
soulless  corporations,  soulless  preachers;  soulless 
is  one  of  our  well-worn  adjectives.  All  this  may 
be  exaggerated.  But  the  fact  remains  that  mul¬ 
titudes  about  us  go  to  ruin,  like  Hamlet’s  father, 
“full  of  bread,”  but  for  lack  of  soul.  Something 
must  be  done  to  keep  the  soul  of  the  world  alive. 

I  see  my  call!  It  gleams  ahead 
Like  sunshine  through  a  loophole  shed! 

I  know  my  task:  These  demons  slain 
The  sick  earth  shall  grow  sound  again; 

Once  let  them  to  the  grave  be  given, 

The  fever-fumes  of  earth  shall  fly! 

Up,  Soul,  array  thee!  Sword  from  thigh! 

Tp  battle  for  the  heirs  of  heaven! 

The  fact  becomes  all  the  more  serious 
when  we  realise  that  the  soul  is  not  ours  in  the 
deepest  sense  until  it  is  made  ours.  It  has  to 
be  achieved,  gained,  won,  built  in  the  likeness 
of  Christ.  No  man  is  in  possession  of  his  own 
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soul  till  he  sees  it  in  the  light  of  God.  No  man 
has  really  found  himself  whose  interests  and 
thoughts  are  engrossed  with  the  things  of  this 
world  considered  as  ends  in  themselves.  No 
man  knows  his  own  soul  who  is  only  a  kind  of 
higher  animal  untouched  by  the  sense  of  the 
Eternal.  Our  Lord  said  a  very  striking  thing 
when  he  reminded  his  disciples  that  by  patient 
endurance  they  were  to  procure  for  themselves 
souls.  Browning  understood  it  when  he  said: 
“Life  is  the  stuff  to  try  the  soul’s  strength  on 
and  educe  the  man.” 

2.  How  then  do  we  win  our  souls?  The  first 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  the  thing  which  those  men 
had  already  done  to  whom  Jesus  gave  this 
promise.  When  One  came  who  looked  into 
men’s  souls  with  the  light  of  a  divine  spirit  in 
his  eye,  and  bade  them  leave  all  and  follow  him, 
they  obeyed.  They  did  not  win  their  souls  until 
they  were  mastered  by  Christ.  They  were  not 
free  until  they  were  in  subjection  to  him.  If 
that  sounds  like  a  paradox  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  all  spiritual  truths.  It  holds 
good  even  in  science.  No  one  can  command 
nature  until  he  has  learned  to  obey  her.  “Sit 
down/’  said  Huxley,  “before  fact  as  a  little 
child,  be  prepared  to  give  up  every  precon¬ 
ceived  notion,  follow  humbly  wherever  nature 
leads,  or  you  shall  learn  nothing.”  All  great 
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scientific  achievement  has  been  possible  because 
men  like  Huxley  have  been  mastered  by  truth. 
The  subsequent  achievements  of  these  early 
disciples  were  made  possible  because  they  sur¬ 
rendered  absolutely  to  the  Master.  Their  selfish 
purposes  were  renounced,  their  evil  affections 
crucified.  They  lost  their  whole  beings  to  him 
and  they  received  them  back  enriched  and  puri¬ 
fied,  temples  illumined  with  the  glory  of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasise  this  truth. 
The  first  step  in  winning  our  souls  is  the  decision 
to  surrender  them.  We  win  a  soul  for  music 
only  as  we  give  music  a  chance  with  the  soul. 
When  we  allow  it  to  master  us  it  becomes  the 
manifold  articulation  of  our  desires.  “It  prays 
for  us  and  sobs  for  us  and  breaks  down  for  us 
limitations  of  time  and  space,  and  like  some 
tide  come  in  from  other  and  diviner  regions 
bears  us  back,  as  we  surrender  ourselves  to  it, 
to  its  own  far  and  hidden  sanctuaries.”  Thus 
Alfred  Noyes  may  hear  a  barrel-organ  above 
the  roar  of  London  traffic,  and  straightway  for 
him 


A  hundred  thousand  feet 

Are  marching  on  to  glory  through  the  poppies  and  the 
wheat 

In  the  land  where  the  dead  dreams  go. 

Thus  Wordsworth  may  hear  the  voice  of  a 
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highland  lass  across  the  highland  slopes  and 
feel  the  thrill 

Of  old,  unhappy  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  spiritual  realm. 
When  a  man  surrenders  himself  to  Christ  and  is 
mastered  by  him  the  chords  that  were  broken 
vibrate  once  more.  The  surrendered  man  finds 
a  friend  to  fall  in  love  with,  a  cause  to  serve, 
a  truth  to  believe  in,  a  loyalty  to  be  true  to. 
The  effect  is  amazing.  Christian  service  is  no 
longer  laborious  but  spontaneous;  it  is  no  longer 
a  restraint  but  an  inspiration;  it  no  longer 
presses  from  without  but  wells  up  from  within. 
Self-expression  no  longer  means  giving  in  to 
every  vagrant  impulse;  it  becomes  self-realiza¬ 
tion  where  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
gathered  up  in  harmonious  unity  because 
mastered  by  One  who  has  the  right  to  master. 
A  man  gets  back  the  control  of  his  soul  when  he 
submits  to  Christ  control.  The  Christ  conquered 
man  is  the  self  conquering  man  and  the  world 
conquering  man.  The  divine  Christ  within  the 
soul  raises  every  faculty  of  the  saved  personality 
to  a  higher  potentiality.  He  touches  the  moral 
intelligence  to  a  higher  vision;  he  warms  into 
intenser  glow  the  moral  affection;  he  thrills  the 
half  enslaved  will  with  divine  energy.  He  is 

the  supreme  vitalizer  of  men. 
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In  the  light  of  this  truth  we  can  understand 
what  a  man  like  John  Henry  Newman  meant 
when  he  said  in  his  Apologia  that  when  he  came 
to  the  great  crisis  of  his  life,  when  he  stood 
hesitating  between  the  Church  of  England  and 
Rome,  he  had  no  immediate  guidance  to  offer 
to  those  who  sought  it,  for  the  one  all-dominat¬ 
ing  quest  before  him  was  that  of  knowing  where 
to  find  salvation  for  his  own  soul.  Surely  it  is 
true  that  the  first  of  all  questions  for  any  man 
is  the  question,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved? 
For  until  this  question  finds  an  answer  a  man’s 
proper  place  in  this  life  has  not  been  reached, 
his  highest  ministry  to  mankind  remains  un¬ 
discharged.  Here  is  a  definite  issue  that  none 
of  us  should  shirk:  are  we  winning  our  souls 
or  are  we  not?  Are  we  striving  with  all  our 
might  fo  live  in  terms  of  that  sonship  to  God 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ?  Would  we  before 
all  things  prefer  to  have  done  forever  with  what 
we  know  to  be  base  and  foul  and  to  be  fully 
conformed  to  the  likeness  of  Christ?  If  we 
would,  we  have  been  led  to  the  discovery  that 
the  task  is  one  to  which  human  wisdom  and 
strength  are  unequal.  Christ  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  our  souls,  will  cleanse  them  from 
iniquity  and  sanctify  them  by  the  spirit  of 
eternal  love  till  earthly  dross  is  purged  away 
and  we  are  one  with  the  righteousness  of  God. 
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0  Thou  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
Uncleanness !  Lift  my  soul,  removing  all 
Strange  thoughts,  imaginings  fantastical, 
Iniquitous  allurements  manifold! 

Make  it  a  spiritual  ark,  abode 
Severely  sacred,  perfumed,  sanctified, 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Purities  may  abide — 

The  Holy  and  Eternal  Spirit  of  God! 

3.  After  passing  through  the  vital  experience 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  how  are  we  to 
work  with  God  in  making  our  own  souls?  There 
is  one  great  quality  which,  according  to  Jesus, 
decides  the  issue.  It  is  not  any  of  the  spectacular 
qualities.  “In  your  patience.”  As  we  noted  at 
the  outset,  the  word  is  really  endurance.  No 
milder  word  could  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  courage  and  manly  force  Christ  put  into  it. 
The  enduring  man  struggles  through  this  life 
to  march  breast  forward.  It  is  not  an  easy  task. 
Fighting  against  our  circumstances,  fighting 
against  our  fellow  men  when  they  thwart  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  highest  and  tempt  us  to  be 
content  with  mean  ideals.  Or  perhaps  we  have 
to  fight  life’s  baffling  mysteries.  The  artist  hero 
in  Kipling’s  story  The  Light  that  Failed,  when 
blackness  comes  upon  him,  cries  out,  “Hold  me, 
this  darkness  seems  something  I  am  about  to 
fall  through.”  That  voice  is  an  echo  of  the 
voice  of  every  man  who  has  lived  deeply  in 
some  crisis  or  other  of  his  life.  Not  alone  when 
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blindness  drops  its  curtain  over  the  earth  and 
sea  and  sky,  but  when  sickness  lays  a  strong  man 
low,  when  sorrow  blasts  and  sears  his  soul,  when 
temptation  sweeps  upon  him  with  a  force  like 
a  swollen  river,  when  the  pressure  of  a  great  task 
lies  upon  him  like  an  intolerable  load  or  when 
the  very  monotony  of  labor  sickens  him  with  irk¬ 
some  sameness,  he  cries  out,  “Hold  me  lest  I 
fall  through.”  In  the  midst  of  such  experiences 
the  man  who  refuses  to  be  defeated,  and  who, 
at  the  worst,  goes  on  in  what  light  there  is,  surely 
wins  his  soul. 

It  may  be  the  endurance  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  baffled  and  beaten  by  ill  health, 
exiled  and  marooned  upon  a  South  Sea  island 
and  yet  saying,  “I  believe  in  an  ultimate  decency 
of  things;  ay,  and  if  I  woke  in  hell,  should  still 
believe  it.”  It  may  be  the  endurance  of  the 
Roman  who  scorned  to  flinch  before  barbarian 
hosts,  or  of  the  Spartan  who  counted  death  bet¬ 
ter  than  disgrace.  It  may  be  the  endurance  of 
Leonidas  with  his  three  hundred  in  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  or  of  the  Indian  brave  impassive 
under  fiendish  torture,  or  of  Socrates  discoursing 
calmly  while  the  effects  of  the  hemlock  steadily 
mounted  his  limbs;  we  know  that  in  each  case 
endurance  won  a  soul. 

There  is,  however,  an  endurance  which  is 
more  appealing  than  any  of  these.  It  is  the 
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endurance  which  springs  from  a  great  love,  the 
love  of  a  person  and  the  love  of  a  cause.  Ever 
and  again  it  has  made  ordinary  men  heroic,  for 

Beneath  the  veriest  ash,  there  hides  a  spark  of  soul, 
Which  quickened  by  love’s  breath,  may  yet  pervade  the 
whole 

O’  the  grey,  and,  free  again,  be  fire. 

Such  a  quality  goes  deep  and  has  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  hold  upon  the  entire  character  of  a  man. 
It  is  not  the  emanation  of  some  one  beacon-like 
faculty.  It  is  not  the  manifestation  of  the  thing 
we  call  genius.  It  belongs  oftener  to  the  less 
brilliant  of  the  children  of  men.  What  is  the 
explanation?  For,  remember,  no  ordinary  or 
partial  influence  can  make  a  man  an  enduring 
man.  Men  may  be  made  to  fight  one  good  bat¬ 
tle.  They  may  play  one  aspect  of  life’s  game 
well.  But  life  is  a  perpetual  battle  and  a  many 
sided  game.  You  get  your  enduring  man  only 
when  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  heart  and  the  purposes  of  his  will 
are  drawn  in  obedience  and  loyalty  around  a 
great  person  and  a  great  cause.  It  was  an  en¬ 
durance  of  such  character  that  Jesus  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  “In  your  endurance  ye  shall  win 
your  souls,”  an  endurance  springing  from  a  great 
love  for  himself  and  the  cause  for  which  he  stood. 

Be  it  remembered  that  in  this  as  in  every¬ 
thing,  our  Lord  himself  is  the  supreme  example. 
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The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
greatly  impressed  by  this  quality  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Jesus.  “He  endured  such  contradiction.” 
“He  endured  the  cross.”  It  was  that  of  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  need.  They  were 
in  a  difficult  condition.  They  were  suffering 
persecution.  They  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
synagogues;  cursed  by  the  rabbis;  boycotted 
by  their  fellows;  cast  out  of  employment.  All 
these  painful  experiences  had  come  upon  them 
because  of  their  faith  in  Jesus.  True  they  had 
not  yet  resisted  unto  blood  striving  against  sin; 
but  their  suffering  made  them  realize  that  it 
was  hard  to  be  a  Christian.  And  one  who  knew 
them  well  sent  them  this  message:  “What  ye 
need  is  endurance” — the  power  of  holding  on. 
They  had  been  called  into  a  great  endeavor, 
and  were  consecrated  to  a  high  purpose.  What¬ 
ever  pain  lay  in  their  way,  whatever  scorn  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  they  were  to  hold  on  to  their 
allegiance,  for  their  Master  had  himself  en¬ 
dured. 

Nor  has  the  situation  changed  so  far  as  it 
affects  life  and  character.  The  Christian  ideal 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  heroic  qualities.  All 
attempts  to  cover  the  severe  outlines  of  the 
Christian  life  should  cease.  There  may  be  a 
religion  without  Calvary  but  it  is  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion.  The  divine  way  always  leads  over 
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the  hill  of  sacrifice.  It  is  to  a  life  of  heroism 
that  Jesus  calls. 

Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

Let  a  closing  word  suggest  the  importance  of 
this  virtue  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  activity. 
One  of  Bunyan’s  immortal  scenes  is  entitled 
Passion  and  Patience.  Passion  was  much  dis¬ 
contented  but  Patience  was  very  quiet.  Then 
Christian  asked :  “What  is  the  reason  of  the  dis¬ 
content  of  Passion?”  The  interpreter  answered  : 
“The  Governor  of  them  would  have  him  stay  for 
his  best  things  till  the  beginning  of  next  year, 
yet  he  will  have  all  now,  but  Patience  is  willing 
to  wait.  Passion  must  have  all  his  good  things 
now  and  here;  Patience  will  have  his  best  things 
last.”  Sometimes  it  happens  that  we  are  so 
busy  counting  heads,  writing  accounts  of  meet¬ 
ings,  talking  about  work,  that  we  have  little 
time  to  do  any.  When  the  various  items  are 
summed  up,  the  grand  total  may  give  a  very 
inadequate  representation  of  Christian  service. 
The  church  is  altogether  too  much  inclined  to 
assess  spiritual  results  by  collections  and  num¬ 
bers  on  the  roll.  We  would  not  dare  to  esti¬ 
mate  our  Master’s  work  in  that  way.  Then  why 
do  we  thus  judge  the  work  of  his  disciples? 
Should  we  not  resist  with  firmness  the  fashion 
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for  figures,  the  greed  of  greatness,  the  search 
for  speedy  success? 

This  lesson  is  written  large  in  the  story  of 
every  mission  field.  Appalling  difficulties,  in¬ 
numerable  disappointments,  constant  failures 
were  the  lot  of  the  early  pioneers ;  yet  the  present 
spread  of  the  Gospel  is  the  outcome  of  the  un¬ 
flinching  endurance  of  those  heroic  souls.  “God 
is  with  us,”  said  James  Chalmers,  “so  let  us 
go  on  quietly.”  God  is  still  with  us.  Of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Kingdom  there  is  no 
doubt.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
In  quiet  and  in  confidence  shall  be  our  strength. 
The  inspirations  that  nerved  us  may  fail  us  at 
times,  the  visions  that  cheered  us  may  now  and 
again  be  obscured,  but  if 

We  can  march  when  the  music  ceases, 

March  when  the  strains  are  dumb: 

we  shall  find  at  the  end  of  the  day  that  in  our 
endurance  we  have  won  our  souls. 
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Prayer 

Thou  art  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  0  God,  and  we 
thank  thee  that  we  need  not  have  the  spirit  of  estrange¬ 
ment,  but  that  we  may  have  that  perfect  love  which 
casteth  out  fear.  Thou  hast  made  us  in  thine  image 
and  after  thy  likeness.  In  our  hearts  there  is  the  echo 
of  thy  voice,  and  we  yearn  for  thee.  Thou  hast  said, 
Seek  ye  my  face,  and  each  of  us  responds,  Thy  face, 
Lord,  will  I  seek.  We  love  because  thou  first  loved  us. 
Thy  love  called  forth  ours,  and  in  thee  all  the  desires  of 
our  hearts  will  be  satisfied. 

O  God,  we  bless  thee  that  thou  hast  been  revealed  in 
the  life  of  perfect  love  and  beauty  of  our  Saviour.  May 
we  see  in  him  our  light  and  our  salvation.  May  we 
enter  into  and  abide  in  the  secret  of  his  fellowship.  May 
we  set  our  love  upon  him.  May  we  bring  our  thoughts 
and  affections  and  purposes  to  him,  that  we  may  think 
as  he  teaches  us,  that  we  may  love  as  he  has  loved  us, 
that  we  may  do  as  hef  commands  us,  and  thus  live  in 
union  with  him  and  in  harmony  with  thee. 

We  pray  that  Christ’s  Church  may  be  strengthened 
for  its  work  and  mission  in  the  world.  Inspire  all  its 
members  with  a  purer  and  larger  purpose,  with  more 
consistency  of  conduct,  and  more  zeial  and  holy  desire. 
Let  thy  powers  of  renewal  be  constantly  felt,  and  may 
all  that  is  withered  become  morally  and  spiritually 
healthy.  Kindle  the  conscience  of  thy  people  with  the 
fire  of  thy  spirit,  and  make  them  sensitive  to  every  call 
of  duty  and  every  cry  of  need.  We  ask  in  Jesus’  name, 
Amen. 


XII 


The  Indispensable  Virtue 

“If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  but  have  not  love,  I  am  become  sound¬ 
ing  brass,  or  a  clanging  cymbal.  And  if  I  have 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  know  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge ;  and  if  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to 
remove  mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am 
nothing.  And  if  1  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  and  if  I  give]  my  body  to  be  burned, 
but  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.” 

I  Cor.  13:1-3. 

THE  exquisitely  beautiful  analysis  of  Chris- 
tion  love  given  in  this  chapter  has  made  it 
precious  for  all  time.  The  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Apostleof  Love, 
but  with  this  chapter  before  us,  we  can  hardly  fail 
to  see  that  the  appellation  belongs  quite  as  much 
to  Paul,  if  not  more.  The  spiritual  insight  dis¬ 
played  in  this  little  section  of  Scripture  is  with¬ 
out  parallel.  Every  sentence  is  a  gold  mine. 
Indeed,  we  are  almost  afraid  to  touch  this  Hymn 
of  Love,  lest  we  mar  its  beauty  by  our  faulty 
interpretations.  To  the  readers  of  the  whole 
epistle  it  comes  as  a  sudden  surprise.  On  each 
side  of  this  chapter  the  tumult  of  argument  and 
controversy  is  raging.  Many  gifts  had  been 
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bestowed  upon  the  Corinthians  who,  in  their 
desire  to  possess  them,  were  manifesting  strange 
jealousies.  In  the  previous  chapter  Paul  de¬ 
scribes  the  right  use  of  these  gifts;  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapter  he  deals  with  their  abuse;  but 
here  he  pauses  for  a  moment,  and  as  he  does  so 
the  insignificance  of  the  dispute  seems  to  grow 
upon  his  mind,  a  divine  inspiration  seizes  him, 
his  ear  becomes  deaf  to  the  din  of  controversy, 
and  he  seems  to  be  listening  to  the  voice  of  God 
within  his  own  soul.  Dean  Stanley  imagines 
the  apostle’s  amanuensis  looking  up  into  his 
master’s  face  at  the  sudden  change  in  his  style 
of  dictation,  and  seeing  his  countenance  lighted 
up  as  the  sublime  vision  passed  before  him. 
He  does  not  blame  his  converts  for  their  ambi¬ 
tions.  He  urges  them  to  covet  earnestly  the  best 
gifts ;  and  yet  he  would  show  unto  them  a  more 
excellent  way.  With  that  he  bursts  into  this 
triumphant  song  in  praise  of  Love,  which  has 
charmed  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
revealed  to  men  something  more  of  the  heart 
of  God. 

The  striking  verses  which  form  our  text  and 
with  which  the  chapter  opens,  establish  the  su¬ 
premacy  and  indispensableness  of  love.  Many 
writers  have  made  the  same  attempt  to  worthily 
describe  this  chief  of  virtues.  Five  hundred 
years  before  Paul’s  day  Plato  had  said:  “Love 
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is  our  Lord,  supplying  kindness  and  banishing 
unkindness,  giving  friendship  and  forgiving 
enmity,  the  joy  of  the  good,  the  wonder  of  the 
wise,  the  amazement  of  the  gods.”  Chrysostom 
spoke  on  this  wise:  “Consider  how  great  a 
blessing  it  is  of  itself  to  exercise  love;  what 
cheerfulness  it  produces,  in  how  great  grace  it 
establishes  the  soul!”  Thomas  a  Kempis  has 
a  chapter  on  “The  Wonderful  Effect  of  Divine 
Love”  in  his  Imitation  of  Christ,  in  which  are 
such  sayings  as  these: 

Love  is  swift,  sincere, 

Pious,  pleasant,  and  delightsome, 

Brave,  patient,  faithful, 

Careful,  long  suffering,  manly, 

Never  seeking  its  own  good; 

For  where  a  man  looks  for  himself 
He  falls  away  from  love. 

“Nothing,”  says  John  Wesley,  “is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  find  even  those  who  deny  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  affirming, 
‘This  is  my  religion — that  which  is  described  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians!’  Nay, 
even  a  Jew,  a  Spanish  physician,  then  settled  in 
Savannah,  used  to  say  with  great  earnestness,  that 
‘Paul  of  Tarsus  was  one  of  the  finest  writers 
I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  his  love  chapter  was 
written  in  letters  of  gold;  and  I  wish  every  Jew 
were  to  carry  it  with  him  wherever  he  went.’  He 
judged  (and  herein  he  certainly  judged  right) 
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that  this  single  chapter  contained  the  whole  of 
true  religion.”  Plato  and  Chrysostom  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis  may  sing  the  praises  of  love; 
but  John  Wesley  is  undoubtedly  correct  when 
he  maintains  that  these  verses  express  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  Christianity.  Here  is  a  passage 
more  elevated  than  anything  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  except  the  finest  utterances  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self;  here  is  one  of  the  most  imperishable  trea¬ 
sures  of  literature. 

Our  text  extols  the  virtue  of  love  as  of  more 
value  than  other  gifts.  Indeed  it  asserts  that 
other  gifts  derive  their  value  from  love  and 
are  worthless  without  it.  In  developing  this 
idea  the  Apostle  does  not  undervalue  these  gifts ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  magnifies  them.  The  much 
coveted  gift  of  tongues  he  speaks  of  as  akin  to 
the  whispering  of  angels;  prophecy  he  re¬ 
gards  as  the  understanding  of  spiritual  mysteries 
and  the  knowledge  of  God’s  will;  faith  he  ideal¬ 
ises  as  bold,  and  courageous  enough  to  remove 
mountains;  self-sacrifice  he  paints  in  the  strong¬ 
est  colors,  and  yet  he  says  that  possessing  all 
these,  if  he  lack  love  he  is  as  nothing.  Love  is 
the  thing  that  confers  upon  everything  else  its 
worth  and  gives  it  its  value.  As  Browning  put 

it, 

There  is  no  good  of  life  but  love — but  love! 

What  else  looks  good  is  some  shade  flung  from  love; 

Love  gilds  it,  gives  it  worth. 
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We  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  wherewith  the  Apostle  drives  home  this 
truth. 

1.  He  begins  with  eloquence.  “If  I  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  but  have  not 
love,  I  am  become  sounding  brass,  or  a  clang¬ 
ing  cymbal.”  We  are  not  asked  to  underesti¬ 
mate  our  indebtedness  to  what  we  know,  whe¬ 
ther  it  come  to  us  through  the  spell  of  the  hu¬ 
man  voice,  or  through  the  fascination  of  the 
printed  page.  Speech  is  a  great  and  potent 
gift.  To  be  able  to  stir,  to  persuade,  to  convict, 
to  inspire  men  is  a  superb  endowment.  This 
has  been  the  torch  by  which  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition  have  been  dispelled;  this  has  been  the 
sacrament  by  which  faith  has  been  quickened 
and  courage  aroused;  this  has  been  the  tribune 
by  which  rights  have  been  defended  and  prin¬ 
ciples  maintained;  this  has  been  the  music  by 
which  sorrow  has  been  assuaged  and  comfort 
given;  this  has  been  the  sword  by  which  liberties 
have  been  championed  and  convictions  expound¬ 
ed  ;  this  has  been  the  force  by  which  progress 
has  been  accelerated  and  civilization  advanced. 

The  faculty  of  speech  is  a  distinguishing  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  human  race.  As  knowledge  has 
expanded  we  have  witnessed  a  great  increase  of 
new  words  to  express  the  new  knowledge.  The 
facts  about  one  of  our  great  dictionaries  are  en- 
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lightening.  The  Century  Dictionary  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1891.  It  contained  about  120,000  more 
words  than  any  other  English  dictionary  then 
existing.  A  revision  of  it  was  published  in  1911, 
and  more  than  40,000  new  words  were  added. 
The  editors  said,  “It  is  necessary  to  mention 
only  such  topics  as  radio  activity,  aeronautics, 
immunity,  experimental  psychology,  recent 
studies  in  heredity  and  organic  development, 
the  advance  in  cytology  and  embryology,  and  the 
progress  in  telegraphy  and  electrical  technology 
in  general,  in  order  to  indicate  the  extent  and 
importance  of  these  accretions.”  Yet  one  breath 
of  love  is  more  excellent  and  precious  than  the 
finest  sentences  ever  woven,  or  the  most  perfect 
peroration  ever  uttered  when  love  is  absent. 
There  is  more  healing  in  its  touch,  and  more 
consolation  in  its  smile  than  in  all  the  stately 
and  learned  periods  of  the  orator.  What  avails 
it  if  beautiful  things  are  uttered  and  poetic 
phrases  coined  and  the  heart  be  dead  and  cold? 
Loveless  speech  is  but  clanging  brass  and  tink¬ 
ling  cymbals.  Excellency  of  speech  and  of  wis¬ 
dom  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  love. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  sacred  speech  is 
the  noblest  of  all.  To  all  readers  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  it  should  be  apparent,  that  in  the  import¬ 
ance  they  attach  to  speech,  in  the  use  made 
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of  it  as  the  chief  vehicle  for  imparting  religious 
knowledge,  and  in  the  responsibility  attached 
to  the  wise  employment  of  it,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  in  entire  agreement.  The  great 
religious  leaders  of  the  Old  Testament — the 
Prophets,  Law-givers,  Psalmists,  and  Wisdom 
writers — rarely  employ  any  other  instrument 
than  speech  for  the  diffusion  of  religious  ideas. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
Apart  from  the  power  of  conviction  and  an  ab¬ 
solutely  dedicated  life,  no  other  equipment  was 
provided  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
“Preach  the  Word  .  .  .  repirove,!  rebuke,  ex¬ 
hort  with  all  long-suffering  and  teaching,”  is 
the  final  command  of  the  greatest  missionary 
apostle.  When  we  think  of  all  this  we  appre¬ 
ciate  our  Lord’s  foresight  in  laying  such  import¬ 
ance  upon  the  right  use  of  speech.  “By  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shalt  be  condemned.” 

The  preacher,  at  any  rate,  should  know  that 
speech,  even  eloquent  speech,  is  useless  without 
love.  Mere  rhetoric  leaves  an  audience  cold. 
Without  the  conviction  and  passion  born  of  love 
effective  preaching  is  impossible.  One  must  love 
the  people  he  is  preaching  to  and  the  truth  he 
is  seeking  to  proclaim.  Otherwise  he  will  be, 
as  St.  Augustine  describes  himself,  “a  seller  of 
rhetoric,”  preaching  the  truths  of  Christianity 
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with  a  real  sincerity  but  with  little  effect  upon 
the  lives  of  others.  In  speaking  about  a  figure 
of  Christ  that  stood  upon  his  easel  Gustav  Dore 
said:  “I  should  have  painted  him  much  better 
if  I  had  loved  Him  more.”  Jesus  lived  for 
love.  He  could  not  live  without  it. 

This  is  His  divinity, 

This  His  universal  plea, 

Here  is  One  that  loveth  thee. 

Let  the  preacher  be  consumed  by  that  passion 
and  he  will  not  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
clanging  cymbal. 

2.  If  eloquence  is  useless  without  love,  so  also 
is  knowledge.  Paul  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  make  light  of  knowledge.  His 
own  intellectual  life  was  too  deep  and  rich  for 
that.  Yet  he  was  constantly  aware  that  at 
the  core  of  all  men  there  is  something  which  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  of  science,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  art  is  inadequate  to  fill.  This  part  of 
man  is  no  mere  adjunct  of  his  nature,  but  his 
most  permanent,  highest  self.  What  this  in¬ 
most  personality  craves  is  love.  Man  has  ca¬ 
pacity  for  fellowship  with  God.  Man  has  a 
body  but  is  a  soul — 

That  mysterious  thing 

Which  hath  no  limit  from  the  walls  of  sense, 

No  chill  from  hoary  time,  with  pale  decay 
No  fellowship. 
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The  animal  is  limited  by  the  circumference  of 
merely  animal  life,  but  the  soul  of  man  works 
in  a  domain  which  includes  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  A  man  may  get  knowledge  but  with¬ 
out  the  culture  of  the  soul  he  is  incomplete. 
We  need  to  emphasize  those  conceptions  of 
knowledge  which  face  heavenward  and  reach 
out  after  the  eternal  love.  No  scheme  of  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  considered  adequate  which  under¬ 
values  the  training  of  the  heart  to  love  God. 

There  is  no  finer  illustration  of  this  truth  than 
in  the  Confessions  of  Augustine  where  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  his 
father,  and  yet  bewails  his  lack  of  interest  in 
the  spiritual  education  of  his  son.  “Who  did 
not  extol  my  father,  for  that  beyond  the  ability 
of  his  means,  he  would  furnish  his  son  with  all 
necessaries  for  a  far  journey  for  his  studies’ 
sake?  For  many  far  abler  citizens  did  no  such 
thing  for  their  children.  But  yet  this  same  father 
had  no  concern  how  I  grew  toward  Thee,  or 
how  chaste  I  were;  so  that  I  were  but  copious  in 
speech,  however  barren  I  were  to  Thy  culture, 
O  God.”  Love  toward  God  and  man  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  our  knowledge  useful,  and  to  keep 
it  from  proving  a  possible  detriment  to  our 
spiritual  progress.  Indeed,  the  highest  knowl¬ 
edge  is  impossible  without  love.  Jean  Ingelow 
says  rightly, 
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Learn  that  to  love  is  the  one  way  to  know 
Or  God  or  man.  It  is  not  love  received 
That  maketh  man  to  know  the  inner  life 
Of  them  that  love  him;  his  own  love  bestowed 
Shall  do  it. 

3.  If  eloquence  and  knowledge  are  valueless 
without  love,  so  also  is  faith.  This  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  word  for  the  Apostle  of  Faith  to  utter.  “If 
I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to  remove  mountains,  but 
have  not  love,  I  am  nothing.”  Certain  Jewish 
rabbis  were  known  as  “removers  of  mountains,” 
because  of  their  ability  to  remove  mountains  of 
obscurity  and  difficulty  in  expounding  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Here  Paul  makes  the  astounding  state¬ 
ment  that  mountain-removing  faith  may  come 
to  nothing. 

I  wonder  if  we  do  not  all  know  the  kind  of 
men  Paul  had  in  mind.  There  were  two  dis¬ 
ciples  who  undoubtedly  had  faith  in  Jesus,  and 
yet  they  wanted  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  destroy  a  certain  village.  They  had  faith  of 
a  sort  but  it  was  a  loveless  faith,  and  Jesus  re¬ 
buked  them  with  words  they  ever  after  remem¬ 
bered :  Y e  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of .  The 
Calvinistic  theology  of  Scotland  and  the  Puritan 
theology  of  New  England  have  produced  a 
good  many  men  of  this  breed.  Strong,  stern 
men  who  would  rather  die  than  live  ignobly, 
rather  be  poor  than  be  dishonest,  rather  fail 
than  succeed  by  unworthy  means,  always  living 
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within  sight  of  the  great  white  throne,  always 
anxious  to  build  their  lives  under  the  searching 
light  of  the  Eternal,  always  endeavoring  to  be 
in  direct  contact  and  communication  with  the 
spiritual  forces  which  guide  the  world,  always 
trying  to  justify  their  existence  in  the  eyes  of 
God;  and  yet  at  times  failing  miserably  because 
lacking  bowels  of  compassion.  The  fires  of  per¬ 
secution  have  nearly  always  been  kindled  by  men 
of  loveless  faith. 

The  religious  controversies  of  our  day  make 
it  plain  that  the  modern  world  is  very  much  in 
need  of  this  truth.  No  man  can  rightly  contend 
for  the  faith  by  violating  the  law  of  love.  Paul 
had  believed  that  he  was  the  servant  of  God 
when  he  persecuted  the  Christian  Church.  He* 
was  a  valiant  defender  of  the  faith.  But  when 
he  wrote  this  word  his  heart  had  been  mellowed 
with  the  years.  Nothing  caused  him  such  shame 
as  the  memory  of  the  dogmatism  and  cruelty 
and  persecution  with  which  he  had  tried  to  prove 
his  faithfulness  to  the  truth.  He  now  knew  that 
the  spirit  manifested  and  the  weapons  employed 
had  but  proved  his  unfaithfulness  to  the  primary 
principle  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  Faith  is  not 
sufficient;  it  must  be  faith  working  by  love.  Ad¬ 
herence  to  a  creed  is  not  sufficient;  there  must 
be  conduct  in  harmony  with  the  creed.  Ortho¬ 
doxy  of  belief  is  not  sufficient;  for  a  loveless 
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orthodoxy  has  no  power  to  save.  A  faith  which 
removes  mountains  may  be  devoid  of  love  and 
it  is  love  that  proves  our  kinship  with  God. 

4.  In  the  next  place,  Paul  asserts  that  giving, 
even  giving  which  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
is  valueless  without  love.  “And  if  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  I  give  my  body 
to  be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing.”  Christianity  has  always  extolled  the 
virtue  of  giving.  God  is  represented  as  a  Being 
who  gives  everything  but  punishment  in  over 
measure.  When  Christ  describes  the  mean  and 
stingy  man,  we  can  feel  the  hot  flame  of  an  in¬ 
dignant  soul.  There  is  the  scorn  which  scorches 
in  his  description  of  the  rich  man  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  his  overflowing  barns ;  there  is  the 
praise  of  divine  gratitude  in  his  story  of  the 
woman  who  poured  four  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  perfume  on  his  head  and  feet;  there  is  the 
music  of  a  hallelujah  in  his  reference  to  the  poor 
widow  throwing  all  the  money  she  had  in  the 
world  into  the  treasury  of  the  temple.  Paul 
had  learned  from  his  Master  that  man  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  gift  of  giving.  He  towers  to 
a  high  stature  when  he  stands  with  an  open  hand, 
his  face  toward  his  brother’s  face,  imitating  the 
divine  example  as  a  dispenser  of  benefactions. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  motive  makes  the  gift  and  love  is  the 
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only  worthy  motive.  Charity  without  love  is 
sure  to  become  dehumanized.  Reduced  to  its 
essential  element  it  is  but  a  form  of  self-love. 

Nowhere  is  this  truth  enforced  so  powerfully 
as  in  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  On  a 
rare  day  in  June  Sir  Launfal  undertakes  his 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  As  he  rides  forth 
from  the  castle  he  notes  by  the  side  of  the  gate 
a  leper  crouching  on  the  earth  and  begging  with 
outstretched  palm.  What  will  the  Knight  with 
the  noble  motive  in  his  soul  of  finding  the  Holy 
Grail  do  now? 

As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome  gate, 
He  was  ’ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the  same, 

Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate; 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came; 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 

Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 

And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn, 

So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 

On  a  cold  December  day  Sir  Launfal  returns  to 
his  castle  after  years  of  wandering  in  his  vain 
search.  As  he  approaches  the  place  which  was 
once  his  own  he  is  ordered  away  by  the  stern 
voice  of  a  steward  whose  scorn  is  as  great  as  that 
Sir  Launfal  had  shown  when  he  tossed  the  coin 
to  the  leper.  Once  again  he  goes  forth  from 
the  castle,  only  this  time  as  a  beggar.  He  is 
a  different  man  now.  No  badge  of  knighthood 
is  blazoned  on  his  coat  of  armor.  Deep  in  his 
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soul  he  wears  the  sign  of  the  suffering  and  the 
poor. 

But  as  he  goes  there  is  a  leper  at  the  road¬ 
side  begging  an  alms.  What  will  the  changed 
Sir  Launfal  do  now?  He  sees  the  leper,  “lank 
as  a  rain-bleached  bone”;  but  he  sees  more.  He 
sees  in  him  an  image  of  him  who  died  on  the 
tree.  He  sees  a  divine  element  in  the  leper; 
they  are  brothers.  Three  persons  are  now  in 
the  group  by  the  roadside :  the  leper,  Sir  Laun¬ 
fal  and  the  Christ;  and  there  is  a  cord  that  binds 
the  three  in  one.  With  brotherly  love,  he  di¬ 
vides  with  the  leper  the  last  crust  of  bread, 
breaks  the  ice  on  the  stream,  and  from  a  wooden 
bowl  gives  him  a  drink.  And  a  strange,  won¬ 
drous  light  shines  round  the  place.  The  leper 
seems  transformed,  and  a  voice  softer  than  si¬ 
lence  says 

Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail; 
Behold,  it  is  here, — this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee. 

This  water  his  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need; 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  sharei, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 
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Such  are  the  opening  notes  of  Paul’s  great 
psalm  of  love.  In  offering  these  few  hints  for 
its  more  perfect  understanding  I  trust  I  have  not 
darkened  its  true  meaning.  No  other  Scripture 
makes  one  feel  so  keenly  that  “words  but  half 
conceal  and  half  reveal  the  truth  within.”  I 
cannot  but  remember  that  where  my  words  have 
failed,  the  God  of  love  will  take  up  the  task  of 
educating  us  in  the  science  of  love.  He  is  ever 
giving  us  something  to  love,  and  something  to 
do  for  love’s  sake,  that  we  may  learn  that  life 
without  love  cannot  be,  till,at  last  we  come  to 
know  His  love,  and  understand  that  “one  loving 
spirit  sets  another  on  fire.” 
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Prayer 

God  our  Father,  maker  of  all  things,  lover  of  thy  chil¬ 
dren,  we  bless  thee  for  this  Sabbath  day.  For  the  glad¬ 
ness  rising  in  human  hearts,  and  swelling  and  abounding 
till  it  turn  to  gratitude  and  becomes  religion,  we  bless 
thee.  O  God  of  light  and  love,  let  us  walk  in  light  this 
day  and  have  fellowship  one  with  another.  We  thank 
thee  that  the  Saviour  was  wont  on  Sabbath  days  to  make 
glad  with  his  healing  touch  those  whose  life  was  sad¬ 
dened  by  afflictions  of  body  and  mind.  We  crave  for  his 
power  to  be  made  known  unto  us  to-day.  May  the 
broken-hearted  be  healed  and  the  sin-bound  set  free. 

Grant,  our  Father,  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  may 
reach  all  classes  of  our  national  community,  cleansing 
the  social,  the  commercial,  the  political  life  of  the  land. 
Let  thy  grace  be  upon  all  who  are  called  to  occupy 
exalted  positions  in  our  country.  Give  wisdom  to  those 
who  make  our  laws,  and  who  have  the  directing  of  our 
national  affairs.  May  the  spirit  of  justice  and  mercy 
rest  upon  thosd  who  administer  the  laws.  May  integrity 
characterize  our  commercial  life.  May  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nation  be  touched  with  a  deeper  spirit  of  rev¬ 
erence.  May  music  and  literature  and  art  pursue  the 
highest  ideals  of  beauty,  love  and  goodness.  May  all  men 
of  learning  exercise  their  gifts  in  reliance  upon  thee  and 
in  the  service  of  thy  kingdom.  Grant  that  in  all  walks 
of  life  men  may  be  inspired  with  a  true  sense  of  vocation 
for  the  work  which  they  undertake. 

“And  unto  him  who  is  able  to  do  exceedingly  abun¬ 
dantly,  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the 
power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
Church,  by  Jesus  Christ,  throughout  all  ages,  world  with¬ 
out  end.  Amen.” 


XIII 


A  Young  Man  and  His  Vision 

“In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died  I  saw  also 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple. 

Then  said  I,  Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  undone;  be¬ 
cause  1  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  1  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips:  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

Also  1  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then  said 
I,  Here  am  I;  send  me. 

Isaiah  6:  I,  5.  8. 

ONE  of  the  great  gains  of  the  historical 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  pro¬ 
phets.  We  know  now  that  a  prophet  is  not 
simply  a  person  who  speaks  in  riddles  concern¬ 
ing  the  future,  but  that  he  is  first  and  foremost 
a  man  of  God  who  has  a  message  for  his  own 
day.  We  realise  now  that  these  prophets  were 
the  greatest  of  that  class  of  men  which  has  been 
described  as  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
powerful  force:  the  combination  of  the  vision¬ 
ary  with  the  man  of  action.  The  prophets  were 
visionaries.  They  saw  visions  and  they  dreamed 
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dreams.  They  were  called  seers  because  they 
had  insight  into  things.  And  because  they  had 
insight  they  were  able  to  set  the  universe  in  a 
better  and  truer  perspective  than  the  common 
folk.  But  they  were  not  mere  visionaries;  they 
were  men  of  great  practical  sense.  They  had 
their  work  to  do,  and  their  message  was  not 
a  message  simply  for  the  future  days,  but  for 
the  immediate  present  as  well.  “It  burnt  with 
living,  real  force,  because  they  spoke  in  living 
accents,  about  living  things,  to  living  men.” 
These  men  had  unquestionably  brooded  in 
the  presence  of  God.  They  were  familiar  with 
the  heights  where  God  dwelt.  They  knew  what 
it  was  to  veil  their  faces  before  the  Eternal.  But 
they  also  knew  what  it  was  to  come  down  from 
the  mount  with  their  faces  shining  to  speak  to 
the  children  of  men.  And  further,  they  had 
something  more  than  a  word  of  God  to  give : 
they  had  a  life  of  God  to  set  forth.  They  laid 
themselves  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  They 
themselves  were  the  first  to  carry  out  their  own 
message. 

This  man  Isaiah  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
very  greatest  among  the  prophets.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  Jerusalem  while  the  last  splendid  years 
of  Uzziah’s  reign  were  passing  away.  As  a  boy, 
he  doubtless  knew  of  its  opening  glories  and  its 
early  triumphs.  For  fifty  years  the  king  had 
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reigned,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
and  his  people  had  been  brilliantly  prosperous. 
Victorious  in  war  he  was  also  successful  in  the 
arts  of  peaceful  industry.  But  for  those  who 
saw  beneath  the  surface,  the  splendor  of  his 
reign  was  dimmed  by  the  deep  seated  decay 
of  religion  and  morality.  In  the  brilliant  pages 
of  Isaiah  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  thoroughly 
the  people  of  Judah  failed  in  the  presence  of 
what  seemed  a  great  success.  The  heart  of  their 
public  virtue  had  been  touched  with  sin.  Pri¬ 
vate  righteousness  was  departing  and  that  meant 
as  it  always  means  that  the  nation  was  threatened. 
The  justice  of  the  judge  was  silenced  by  the 
bribe.  The  weakest  were  driven  pitilessly  to 
the  wall.  Labor  cheated  capital  and  capital 
crushed  labor.  Contracts  were  secured,  not  by 
the  quality  of  the  merchandise  but  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  bribe.  Religion  was  characterised 
by  formalism  and  insincerity.  “The  whole  head 
was  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint;  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  no 
soundness  was  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises  and 
putrefying  sores.” 

When  things  were  at  their  worst  king  Uzziah 
died  and  the  throne  was  declared  vacant.  Isaiah, 
the  poetic  young  man,  was  left  to  face  the  situa¬ 
tion  alone.  Darkness  fell  upon  Jerusalem  when 
the  king  died.  He  was  Uzziah  the  Great,  the 
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greatest  king  since  Solomon.  His  reign  had 
been  one  of  unexampled  splendor  and  brilliant 
success  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  Isaiah 
had  worshipped  him  as  his  hero.  And  now  the 
very  heavens  seem  to  have  fallen.  He  evidently 
went  into  the  temple  to  think  and  pray.  Before 
he  had  been  considering  Israel’s  welfare  as 
bound  up  with  the  good  king.  Now  Uzziah 
was  dead  and  he  must  plan  without  him.  In 
that  hour  something  happened  in  his  soul.  He 
was  given  a  rich  spiritual  experience. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  experience  brought 
to  this  young  man  was  a  new  vision  of  God. 
“In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  I  saw  also 
the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 
up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.”  It  sounds 
like  a  queer  Old  Testament  tale  to  us.  We  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  Lord  in  any  temple  high 
and  lifted  up;  and  these  seraphim,  strange 
dragon  creatures  with  their  wings,  mean  little 
to  us.  Thus  we  are  inclined  to  discount  the  whole 
thing.  Surely  that  attitude  is  unworthy  of  the 
earnest  student  of  Scripture.  The  vision  must 
be  studied  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  saw  it. 
It  makes  little  difference  what  his  eyes  saw,  the 
important  thing  is  what  he  saw  with  his  soul. 
Behind  this  quaint  imagery  there  was  a  new 
revelation  of  the  living  God  which  sent  this 
man  out  to  do  his  work  and  speak  his  message  to 
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And  what  was  the  unique  character  of  Isaiah’s 
vision  of  God?  More  than  we  of  to-day  are 
apt  to  think.  The  question  which  underlies, 
and  colors,  and  affects  all  that  a  man  is  and  does, 
is  the  question  “What  is  his  idea  of  God?”  It 
is  not  a  question  of  correct  theological  opinions, 
important  as  they  may  be,  but  of  something  that 
goes  much  deeper.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Ultimate  Reality  of  life?  What  is  it  that  a  man 
in  his  heart  takes  to  be  the  substance  and  ground 
of  all  life?  What  is  the  great  meaning  and  end 
of  it  all?  What  is  it  from  which  one  draws 
his  strength  and  derives  his  ideals?  Tell  me 
in  that  deep  sense  what  one  thinks  God  to  be, 
— not  what  he  says  in  his  creed,  or  holds  as  a 
traditional  idea;  but  what  he  really  thinks  about 
the  Ultimate  Reality  in  life;  and  I  can  tell  you 
what  sort  of  life  he  will  live,  what  sort  of  man 
he  will  be.  One  of  these  early  prophets  of 
Israel  said  of  the  men  of  his  race  and  time, 
“They  became  like  that  which  they  loved.”  It 
is  always  so.  Men  become  like  the  God  they 
really  believe  in.  That  is  why  belief  in  the  true 
God  is  a  glory,  and  belief  in  a  false  God  is  a 
curse. 

This  young  man  got  a  vision  of  a  God  whose 
train  filled  the  temple.  He  already  believed  in 
a  God  that  was  transcendent,  “sitting  upon  a 
throne,  high  and  lifted  up.”  What  he  needed 
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was  a  vision  of  the  immanent  God — God  every¬ 
where,  God  in  everything,  “the  fulness  of  the 
whole  earth  is  His  glory.”  There  is  no  longer 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Holy  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  God’s  train  fills  the  temple. 
Every  remote  event,  every  weak  man,  every 
small  cause,  every  trifle  of  life,  every  patch 
of  earth  or  sky,  every  so-called  secular  thing 
filled  with  the  influence  and  presence  of  the 
Eternal. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  vision 
of  God  came  to  the  young  prophet  out  of  a  sore 
crisis.  It  was  “in  the  year  that  King  Uzziah 
died.”  Thus  he  gets  his  date.  So  it  is  that  he 
finds  and  keeps  definite  the  experience  that  illu¬ 
mined  his  life.  The  hour  of  death  is  always 
impressive. 

Oh,  God!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood. 

But  when  death  strikes  down  a  great  man  it 
becomes  enormously  impressive.  Here  was  an 
hour  that  Isaiah  could  never  forget.  The  king 
was  suddenly  smitten  with  leprosy  and  must  be 
hidden  outside  the  city  until  he  died.  Out  of 
that  disappointment  came  the  call  of  God.  It 
is  always  a  great  hour  when  God’s  call  reaches 
a  soul.  It  was  a  great  hour  when  Luther  started 
to  sing  on  the  Santa  Scala,  “The  just  shall  live 
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by  faith.”  In  that  word  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
and  Christian  apostle  he  found  redeeming  help 
for  himself  and  inspiration  to  lead  the  world 
along  the  path  of  freedom.  It  was  a  great  hour 
when  George  Fox  turned  aside  from  mere  ritu¬ 
al  performances  to  an  immediate  communion 
with  God.  As  he  recalled  it  he  said,  “The  Lord 
opened  to  me  how  every  man  was  enlightened 
with  the  heavenly  light.” 

It  was  a  great  hour  when  John  Wesley  “went 
unwillingly  to  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street 
where  one  was  reading  Luther’s  preface  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  to 
nine  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed  and  I 
did  trust  in  Christ  alone  for  my  salvation.”  It 
was  a  great  hour  when  John  Bunyan,  as  he  tells 
us  in  Grace  Abounding ,  was  brought  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  to  Bedford,  and  he 
heard  there  “three  or  four  poor  women  sitting 
at  a  door  in  the  sun,  talking  about  the  things  of 
God.”  It  is  always  a  great  hour  in  the  life  of 
a  man  when  he  wakes  up  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  soul  and  its_  capacity  for  service.  Shelley 
had  such  an  hour  in  his  early  days. 

I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit’s  sleep.  A  fresh  May  dawn  it  was, 

When  I  walked  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass, 

And  wept,  I  knew  not  why.  .  .  . 

So  without  shame,  I  spoke,  “I  will  be  wise, 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power.” 
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So  did  Isaiah  remember  well  the  hour  which 
burst  his  spirit’s  sleep.  So  did  Phillips  Brooks 
remember  the  hour  when  he  came  out  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot’s  office  in  Harvard,  white  as  a  sheet 
and  fairly  trembling  because  he  had  refused 
what  he  knew  was  probably  his  last  chance  to 
be  a  teacher.  He  never  got  over  the  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  all  his  days  he  had  intended  teaching 
to  be  his  profession.  Out  of  that  disappointment 
came  a  preacher,  and  what  a  preacher!  When 
Leland  Stanford  was  governor  of  the  state  of 
California  he  had  an  only  child.  That  son  was 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  When  he  was  nine  years  of 
age  his  father  took  him  to  Italy,  where  he  fell 
sick  and  died.  All  the  joy  left  his  parent’s  heart. 
But  in  the  year  when  Leland  Stanford  junior 
died  his  father  saw  the  Lord.  “The  children 
of  California  shall  be  my  children,”  he  said, 
and  left  his  princely  fortune  to  the  building  of 
the  University  that  bears  his  name,  so  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  in 
America  without  respect  to  class,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  a  university  education. 
A  multitude  that  no  man  can  number  could 
arise  to  testify  that  in  the  year  of  crisis,  catas¬ 
trophe,  loss,  bereavement,  disappointment,  they 
saw  the  Lord. 

2.  This  young  man’s  vision  of  God  brought 
him  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  “Woe  is 
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me!  for  I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  with  unclean  lips.”  Before  he  left  the 
temple  courts  there  came  to  him  a  vision  of 
his  personal  sin  and  a  sense  of  national  sin  also. 
He  had  that  great  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophet  when  he  declared  that 
the  whole  nation  may  go  astray  from  God.  His 
was  the  true  patriotism,  which  puts  first  in  its 
regard  not  the  wealth,  not  the  resources,  not  the 
expansion  of  the  country,  but  the  character,  the 
moral  progress,  the  religious  spirit  of  its  citi¬ 
zens. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  an  unkind  impeach¬ 
ment  but  I  must  suggest  that  one  of  our  great 
weaknesses  to-day  is  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency, 
a  self-complacent  feeling  of  worth  that  makes 
the  vision  of  God  impassible.  Perhaps  you 
have  read  the  story  which  Professor  Phelps  tells 
of  Dannecker,  the  great  sculptor.  For  eight 
years  he  labored  upon  a  marble  statue  of  Christ. 
After  two  years  it  seemed  to  him  the  statue  was 
finished.  To  test  the  matter  he  called  a  little 
girl  into  his  studio,  and,  directing  her  attention 
to  the  statue,  said  “Who  is  that?”  She  replied 
promptly,  “A  great  man.”  He  turned  away  dis¬ 
heartened  for  he  knew  that  he  had  failed.  After 
six  years’  more  toil  he  invited  another  little 
child  into  his  studio,  and  repeated  the  inquiry, 
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“Who  is  that?”  This  time  he  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  After  looking  in  silence  awhile,  the 
child’s  curiosity  deepened  into  reverence.  She 
said  softly,  “Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
Me.” 

Dannecker  declared  afterwards  that  he  had 
but  transferred  to  the  marble  the  vision  of  Christ 
which  had  been  revealed  to  him.  Some  time 
later  Napoleon  requested  him  to  make  a  statue 
of  Venus  for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  He  de¬ 
clined,  saying,  “A  man  who  has  seen  Christ 
would  commit  sacrilege  if  he  should  employ  his 
art  in  the  carving  of  a  pagan  goddess.”  Thus 
we  devote  ourselves  to  lower  things  because  we 
have  never  had  a  higher  vision.  We  have  no 
sense  of  sin  because  our  sense  of  God  has  faded. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  standard.  The  man 
who  has  stood  before  the  dream  of  beauty  is 
the  one  who  feels  the  squalor  of  the  world’s 
ugliness.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  reverence 
truth  is  the  one  who  feels  the  falseness  of  the 
common  methods  of  controversy.  The  man  who 
has  responded  to  a  great  social  ideal  is  the  one 
who  is  stung  by  the  inequalities  of  life  and  op¬ 
portunity.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says,  “the  mo¬ 
dern  man  is  not  worrying  about  his  sins,”  and 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  the  modern  man 
looks  at  life  so  superficially  that  he  dare  attempt 
nothing  high  and  distinctive  in  personal  char- 
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acter  and  in  social  progress.  Macaulay  said 
that  a  man  may  be  drunk  without  knowing  it; 
and  to  a  color-blind  person,  or  one  who  lives  in 
the  dark,  scarlet  selfishness  and  crimson  un¬ 
worthiness  may  be  unseen.  Where  the  moral 
ideal  is  low,  the  sense  of  defect  is  slight;  where 
the  moral  ideal  is  high  the  sense  of  unworthi¬ 
ness  is  great.  We  need  to  tone  up  our  standard 
of  judgment,  and  to  burnish  and  expand  our 
ideals. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  that  the  religion 
of  our  day  has  no  heights.  There  is  no  rapture 
and  power  to  match  the  old  days.  If  that  be 
true  I  suggest  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  depths  in  our  reli¬ 
gion.  We  do  not  cry  out  of  the  deep  unto  God. 
The  result  is  we  produce  no  saints.  The  best 
men  have  the  deepest  sense  of  sin.  They  live 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  the  infinite  rectitude 
makes  their  righteousness  as  filthy  rags.  To 
be  steeped  in  God’s  wisdom,  to  be  under  the 
discipline  of  his  mind,  to  be  conquered  by  his 
mighty  love  produces  a  deep  sense  of  humility 
and  unworthiness.  You  find  it  in  Paul:  “O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?”  You  find  it  in 
Augustine  when  he  wrote  in  the  language  of 
flame  about  sin.  You  find  it  in  Luther  when 
he  describes  that  black  spot  upon  his  own  life. 
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You  find  it  in  Bunyan  when  he  wanders  in  Bed¬ 
ford  fields  and  feels  himself  a  very  toad  in  his 
own  eyes.  These  men,  like  Isaiah,  had  been 
down  in  the  deep  places  with  God,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  were  able  to  rise  to  the  heights  and 
to  see  him  face  to  face. 

3.  Finally,  this  young  man’s  vision  of  God 
brought  him  a  vision  of  service.  After  passing 
through  this  deep  spiritual  experience  he  was 
constrained  to  give  himself.  “Also  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I  send, 
and  who  will  go  for  us?  Then  said  I,  Here 
am  I ;  send  me.”  What  that  young  man’s  service 
meant  to  his  nation  and  to  all  future  generations 
it  would  be  impossible  to  compute.  He  who 
sees  God  hears  him  also,  and  the  voice  that  says, 
“Come  and  see,”  says,  “Go  and  tell.”  The  fatal 
weakness  of  much  of  our  religion  is  that  it  is 
regarded  as  an  end  in  itself.  No  soul  is  truly 
saved  until  it  becomes,  in  some  sense,  a  saviour 
to  other  souls.  The  sun  does  not  shine  for  it¬ 
self;  stars  do  not  beam,  nor  flowers  bloom,  nor 
birds  sing,  for  themselves.  We  do  not  light  a 
candle  for  the  candle’s  sake,  but  that  it  may 
illumine  the  room.  The  only  religion  which  can 
do  me  any  good  is  that  which  constrains  me  to 
do  someone  else  good.  Any  other  kind  is  a 
mockery,  and  the  sooner  I  have  done  with  it  the 
better.  He  whose  heart  has  been  filled  with  the 
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love  of  God  cannot  keep  it  to  himself.  He  in 
whose  heart  the  light  of  heaven  has  been  shed 
abroad  must  pass  it  on,  or  it  loses  its  lustre  for 
him.  To  see  God  is  to  serve  him.  Service  is 
the  greatness  of  God  and  should  be  the  great¬ 
ness  of  man. 

It  is  strange  how  the  world  has  reversed  this 
principle  in  its  conception  of  greatness.  The 
man  who  can  get  himself  served  without  being 
obliged  to  serve  others  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  most  honorable  position.  If  by  some  acci¬ 
dent  of  birth  or  favorable  turn  of  fortune  a  man 
is  possessed  of  wealth  to  get  everything  done 
for  him,  he  is  deemed  far  more  respectable  than 
the  man  who  is  honestly  toiling  to  support  him¬ 
self  and  his  family.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can¬ 
not  see  why  the  man  who  labors  to  produce  a 
harvest  should  be  less  honorable  than  he  who 
is  under  no  necessity  of  doing  anything  but 
consume  it.  Here  is  a  sentence  I  should  like 
to  pass  on:  “When  the  leaven  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing  shall  have  spread  through  all  society,  as  it 
is  slowly  spreading,  when  the  world  has  truly 
learned  to  worship  and  follow  him  who  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  we 
shall  all  blush  and  be  ashamed  that  we  ever 
cherished  such  notions  of  human  dignity.” 

Earl  Grey  writes  of  his  father,  a  former  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  of  Canada,  “He  lit  so  many  fires 
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in  cold  rooms.”  That  is  surely  a  beautiful 
eulogy  to  have  merited.  Who  could  desire  that 
anything  better  be  said  of  him  at  the  end  of 
the  day?  There  are  so  many  cold  rooms  in  life. 
Some  are  cold  for  lack  of  coal,  but  more  are 
cold  for  lack  of  sympathy  and  friendship  and 
love.  In  the  service  of  God  we  can  bring  a 
soul-reviving  warmth  to  many  who  have  been 
chilled  and  such  fires  will  never  go  out. 

To-day  we  find  our  inspiration  in  thinking 
of  that  young  man  who  went  into  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  with  a  dejected  spirit.  Fearful  prob¬ 
lems  faced  the  kingdom  and  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  deal  with  them  was  dead.  The 
young  man  entered  into  vital  communion  with 
his  God.  When  the  voice  came  saying,  “Who 
will  go?”,  humble  and  yet  courageous,  the  youth 
replied:  “Send  me!”  There  is  much  in  the 
world  just  now  that  is  depressing.  Right  is 
so  often  on  the  scaffold  while  wrong  is  on  the 
throne.  Oppression,  injustice,  hatred  have  not 
yet  ceased  among  mankind.  Our  ground  of 
hope  is  in  believing  that  in  the  temple  of  our 
Christianity  young  men  are  standing  who  will 
hear  that  same  voice  and  give  that  same  reply. 
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Prayer 

Our  gracious  God,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  art  not 
far  from  any  man.  Whither  shall  we  go  from  thy 
spirit  or  whither  shall  we  flee  from  thy  presence?  If 
we  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there:  if  we  make 
our  bed  in  Sheol,  behold,  thou  art  there.  If  we  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  us,  and 
thy  right  hand  shall  hold  us.  Thou  art  closer  to  us 
than  breathing,  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

Out  of  all  our  trouble,  our  doubt,  our  fear,  we  would 
feel  thy  presence  to  find  comfort  and  light  and  peace. 
We  rejoice  that  thou  hast  the  power  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  impart  thyself.  Thou  that  dwellest  in  eter¬ 
nal  power  art  able  to  clothe  with  power  the  weak  and 
the  faint.  Thou  that  dwellest  in  eternal  purity  art  able 
to  inspire  righteousness  in  all  that  put  their  trust  in  thee. 
Thou  art  the  Comforter  of  the  world.  Manifest  thy  com- 
for  unto  all  who  sit  in  the  shadows  this  day. 

Grant  to  every  one  the  help  we  need  in  seeking  to  live 
a  true  Christian  life.  In  times  of  sickness,  in  hours  of 
temptation,  under  irritations,  under  trials  that  befog, 
we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  have  thy  help.  May 
those  who  are  selfish  find  thee  near,  breathing  benefi¬ 
cence  upon  them.  May  those  who  are  given  to  pride 
look  to  theei  evermore  as  their  guide.  May  those  who 
strive  against  fiery  passions  that  threaten  conflagration 
to  their  souls  cry  to  thee  for  aid.  May  those  who  are 
appointed  to  humble  stations  in  life  know  that  all  serv¬ 
ice  ranks  the  same  with  God.  May  there  be  a  lightening 
of  burdens  all  over  this  world  of  ours  to-day.  Amen. 


XIV 


God  and  Pain 

“All  chastening  seemeth  for  the  present  to  be 
not  joyous  but  grievous ;  yet  afterward  it 
yieldeth  peaceable  fruit  unto  them  that  have 
been  exercised  thereby,  even  the  fruit  of  right¬ 
eousness.” 

Hebrews  12:11. 

THE  problem  of  pain  is  essentially  a  mod¬ 
ern  problem.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  faith,  and  even  when  faith  is  at¬ 
tained  it  is  the  heaviest  burden  it  has  to  bear. 
The  problem  was  felt  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  for  quite  a  different  reason.  In  those  far- 
off  times  it  was  not  the  existence  of  suffering 
that  perplexed  people,  but  the  fact  that  it  fell 
so  often  upon  the  innocent  instead  of  on  the 
guilty.  If  Job  had  not  been  convinced  of  his 
innocence  his  great  problem  would  never  have 
arisen.  In  mediaeval  times  suffering  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  ascetic  as  a  discipline  for  the 
soul  and  for  the  heretic  as  an  instrument  for 
teaching  him  the  truth.  How  differently  we 
feel  about  the  problem  to-day! 

If  God  is  good,  and  if  he  is  all-powerful, 
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why  is  it  that  the  world  has  the  dire  shapes  of 
pain  and  sorrow  among  its  constant  presences? 
If  the  Infinite  is  love,  why  is  it  that  no  moment 
of  no  hour,  the  centuries  through,  but  bears  into 
that  Infinite  some  groan  or  shriek  or  curse  of 
life,  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  overmastering 
calamity?  Even  in  the  animal  world  it  seems 
bad  enough;  and  students  of  nature,  like  Huxley 
and  John  Fiske,  have  declared  nature  to  be  full 
of  cruelty,  and  a  scene  of  incessant  and  univer¬ 
sal  strife.  In  human  life  the  agony  seems  even 
more  acute.  Of  all  the  multitudes  of  the  living 
not  one  but  has  some  pang  to  bear.  Some  hearts 
are  worn  to  despair  by  life’s  burden  and  pain. 
To  all,  in  a  few  brief  years,  the  sun  will  darken 
and  the  light  of  life  go  out,  with  pangs,  the 
sum  of  which,  as  one  thinks  of  the  myriads  of 
earth’s  people,  is  awful  to  compute.  A  modern 
writer  speaks  of  all  the  pain  and  misery  of  the 
world  as  so  dreadful  that,  if  there  were  a  God 
who  permitted  it,  he  must  be  a  sort  of  fiend ;  and, 
with  a  final  burst  of  indignation,  he  said:  “From 
such  religion  I  turn  away.”  It  cannot  be  denied 
that 

When  God  formed  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 

This  ball  of  earth  among  His  other  worlds, 

Hei  chose  it  for  the  star  of  suffering. 

But  all  these  arraignments  of  God  on  the  score 
of  the  universality  of  pain  are  based  on  the 
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assumption  that  pain  is  bad,  and  that  assumption 
the  Christian  Gospel  explicitly  denies. 

1.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  suffering  men 
and  women  that  pain  is  good.  But  one  who 
was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief 
could  even  dare  to  say,  “Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn.”  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews,  realizing  that  suffering  is  as  unwelcome 
as  it  is  universal,  declared  that  ultimately  it 
yields  peaceable  fruit  unto  them  that  have  been 
exercised  thereby,  even  the  fruit  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  That  same  author  tells  of  noble-souled 
Christian  martyrs  who  were  tortured,  not  ac¬ 
cepting  deliverance;  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  resurrection;  and  others  had  trials  of  cruel 
mockings  and  scourgings,  of  bonds  and  imprison¬ 
ment;  they  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder, 
were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  they 
wandered  in  deserts,  in  mountains,  in  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.  They  were  destitute,  afflict¬ 
ed,  tormented — and  yet  these  were  the  people 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  The  seer 
of  Patmos  takes  up  the  same  theme  and  writes 
of  the  white-robed  multitude  which  no  man 
could  number:  “these  are  they  which  came  out 
of  great  tribulation  .  .  .  therefore  are  they  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  in  His  temple.” 

But  it  was  left  to  the  Apostle  Paul  to  give 
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us  our  loftiest  teaching  on  this  theme.  That 
teaching  was  backed  up  by  an  immense  courage, 
a  carelessness  of  personal  loss,  an  endurance  of 
untold  hardship,  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  See  him  in 
Corfinth  seated  to  dictate  the  letter  to  the 
Romans.  Those  scars  upon  his  (face  tell  of 
the  time  when  he  was  stoned,  as  was  supposed, 
to  death  at  Lystra.  Those  tools  with  which  he 
worked  at  his  tent-making  reveal  the  fact  that, 
having  been  outcast  by  his  family,  he  has  no 
money  of  his  own.  That  amanuensis  at  his  side 
is  painful  evidence  of  the  affection  of  the  eyes 
which  prevents  him  from  seeing  clearly.  His 
presence  in  that  home  of  strangers  proclaims  his 
devotion  to  Christ,  while  those  whom  he  loved 
most  are  away  yonder  in  Tarsus  with  hearts  shut 
against  him.  But  listen  for  he  speaks :  “I  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed  to  us-ward.”  His  eyes  are  fired. 
There’s  light  in  his  soul.  You  cannot  imagine 
him  using  the  grim  words  of  a  modern  poet: 

What  wonder  if  yon  torn  and  naked  throng 
Should  doubt  a  heaven  that  seems  to  wink  and  nod, 
And  having  moaned  at  noontide,  “Lord,  how  long?” 
At  midnight,  “Is  He  deaf  and  blind,  our  God?” 

And  ere  the  day  dawn,  “Is  He  indeed  at  all?” 

Paul  was  among  the  “torn  and  naked  throng,” 
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but  that  did  not  lead  him  to  discard  his  faith 
in  God.  On  he  goes:  “For  the  earnest  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  revealing  of 
the  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  For  we  know  that  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now.  And  not  only  so,  but  our¬ 
selves  also,  even  we  ourselves  groan  within  our¬ 
selves,  waiting  for  our  adoption.” 

A  world  without  pain  would  be  a  world  with¬ 
out  Jesus,  without  the  seer  of  Patmos,  without 
Paul,  without  the  suffering  saints  and  martyrs 
who  have  been  the  true  makers  of  history,  with¬ 
out  Luther,  without  Latimer,  without  Nelson 
and  Washington  and  Lincoln,  without  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Fathers,  without  Carey  and  Livingstone 
and  Judson,  without  Gordon  and  Chalmers.  A 
world  without  pain  would  be  a  world  without 
the  Christian  religion,  for  that  religion  is  a 
monument  to  the  moral  efficacy  of  suffering, 
and  is  founded  upon  the  cross  of  a  crucified 
Christ.  Of  course,  I  am  not  contending  that 
all  pain  is  good.  Much  suffering  of  body,  mind 
and  soul  is  due  to  our  own  folly.  Nor  do  I 
claim  that  the  New  Testament  teaching  referred 
to  explains  all  the  mystery  involved.  I  only 
claim  that  if  it  is  true  it  is  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  pain.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  from  the  Christian  point  of  view. 

2.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  uses 
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of  pain.  If  we  have  entered  into  the  meaning 
of  existence  at  all  we  know  that  we  are  here 
because  God  wants  us  to  share  his  own  life. 
Surely  we  cannot  imagine  that  we  can 
enter  into  the  life  of  God  without  toil 
and  labor  and  painful  wrenchings.  Science 
tells  us  that  the  life  of  man  on  the  earth 
has  passed  through  a  development  from  the  tiny 
protoplasmic  cell.  The  prophetic  writer  of 
Genesis  tells  us  that  God  is  making  us  out  of 
the  dust.  Of  this  we  can  be  certain,  that  it  is 
not  going  to  be  an  easy  task  even  to  build  up 
the  wonderful  body  of  man.  All  manner  of 
experiments  and  losses  and  defeats  and  sufferings 
enter  into  the  process.  How  much  more  the 
human  spirit  must  pass  through  strain  and  stress 
and  suffering  before  it  can  be  made  perfect. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  the  Christian  view  is 
in  profoundest  harmony  with  all  the  facts  of 
life.  There  is  no  region  of  experience  known  to 
man  in  which  pain  is  not  an  educative  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  value.  Physical  pain  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  life.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  word  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  in  London :  “Where  no  pain  is,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  pain.  It  sounds  like  a  change 
for  the  better.  Surely  to  be  rid  of  that  fear 
would  be  to  wake  from  a  nightmare,  back  into 
this  gracious  world,  this  world  full  of  reason, 
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full  of  consolation.  But  I  am  trying  to  imagine 
the  world  loosed  not  only  from  the  fear  of  pain, 
but  from  the  fact  of  pain.  What  would  it  all 
be  like?  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  time  of  more 
disease,  of  more  death,  for  we  should  have  less 
warning  against  them.  As  lepers  of  old  carried 
clappers,  to  announce  their  coming,  so  diseases 
carry  pain.  How  would  it  be  with  us  if  they 
should  cease  to  give  us  that  note  of  warning? 
In  a  world  void  of  pain,  they  would  arrive  un¬ 
heeded,  advance  unchallenged  till  the  land  was 
full  of  homes  for  incurables.  Truly,  we  should 
die  like  flies.  Old  age  would  be  a  rare  event; 
the  average  length  of  our  lives  would  fall  to 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.” 

Pain,  too,  draws  out  the  noblest  qualities  of 
the  soul.  Great  virtues  do  not  thrive  in  the  soil 
of  ease  or  self-indulgence.  Where  there  is  no 
danger  there  is  no  heroism.  Where  there  is  no 
trial  there  is  no  fortitude.  Where  there  is  no 
discipline  there  is  no  patience.  Where  there  is 
no  sorrow  there  is  no  endurance.  Where  there 
is  no  suffering  there  is  no  great  achievement. 
In  The  Pretenders ,  Ibsen  has  given  us  this  dia¬ 
logue  between  King  Skule  and  the  poet  Jatgeir: 

K.S.:  “Tell  me,  Jatgeir,  how  came  you  to  be  a 
bard?  Who  taught  you  song-craft?” 
jatgeir:  “Song-craft  cannot  be  taught,  O  King.” 
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K.S. :  “Cannot  be  taught?  How  came  it,  then?” 
Jatgeir:  “The  gift  of  sorrow  came  to  me,  and  I 
was  a  bard.” 

K.S.:  “Then  it  is  the  gift  of  sorrow  that  a  bard 
needs?” 

Jatgeir:  “It  was  sorrow  I  needed.” 

The  man  who  is  sometimes  apparently  injured 
by  suffering  may  be  in  reality  benefited.  He 
may  seem  to  the  casual  acquaintance  to  be  harsh 
and  bitter,  but  his  intimate  friends  discover  a 
depth  of  tenderness,  underlying  this  superficial 
cynicism.  “If  I  had  not  been  so  great  an  in¬ 
valid,”  said  Darwin  to  a  friend,  “I  should  not 
have  done  nearly  so  much  work.”  Tennyson’s 
In  Memoriam  would  never  have  been  written 
had  it  not  been  inspired  by  a  great  grief  at  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Nor  is  it  only  those  who 
have  a  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  that  are 
teachers  of  sorrow’s  divine  lessons.  Have  we 
not  all  known  men  and  women,  whose  whole 
life  was  one  protracted  grief,  who  by  their  pa¬ 
tience  and  cheerfulness  have  preached  to  all 
who  came  near  to  them  sermons  more  eloquent  by 
far  than  were  ever  delivered  from  any  pulpit? 
Have  we  not  seen  affliction  erase  harshness  from 
a  man’s  face  and  cynicism  from  his  heart?  In 
one  of  his  books  Sir  James  Barrie  has  a  beauti¬ 
ful  chapter  entitled  “How  my  Mother  got  her 
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Soft  face.”  The  angel  of  suffering  had  delicate¬ 
ly  touched  the  harshness  of  the  old  Scotch 
woman’s  face  into  a  beauty  which  the  lad 
dreamed  of  as  God’s  own. 

Sooner  or  later  a  crisis  comes  in  the  lives  of 
all  of  us  when  the  sun  goes  down  at  noon  and 
the  stars  withdraw  their  shining,  and  the  cross 
stands  bare  and  cold  under  the  darkened  heavens, 
and  we  must  be  stretched  thereon  whether  we 
will  or  no.  You  may  remember  how  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  drives  home  this  fact  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  in  that  sombre  story  The  Black  Veil. 
The  minister  of  Milford  appeared  in  church 
one  Sunday  morning  wearing  a  crape  veil,  and 
from  that  hour  no  mortal  ever  looked  upon  his 
face  again.  He  was  young,  quiet,  refined,  and 
nobody  could  suspect  him  of  an  act  of  mere 
buffoonery.  He  was  only  thirty  years  old  when 
first  he  wore  the  veil,  and  he  occupied  that  one 
pulpit  all  his  life.  When  the  startled  surprise 
of  the  first  few  weeks  passed  away,  it  was  only 
to  give  place  to  a  vague  dread.  Children  fled 
from  him  frightened;  amongst  the  adults  his 
very  presence  diffused  a  superstitious  terror. 
Gossip  was  rife;  scandal  was  seldom  silent. 
Naturally  people  wondered  what  sin  there  was 
upon  his  conscience,  or  what  crime  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  that  he  should  hide  his  face  from  the 
gaze  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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His  last  hour  came,  and  the  minister  of  a 
neighboring  parish  knelt  by  his  dying  bed.  He 
entreated  the  preacher  to  reveal  at  last  the  secret 
of  the  years.  When  the  old  man  persisted  in  his 
refusal  the  young  minister  exclaimed,  “Dark 
old  man,  with  what  horrible  crime  upon  thy 
conscience  dost  thou  enter  into  the  presence  of 
God?”  Then  the  old  man  raised  himself  in  bed. 
He  flung  out  his  hands,  while  the  veil  seemed 
to  incarnate  the  gathered  terrors  of  the  years. 
This  was  what  he  said  to  the  people  round  his 
bedside.  “Why  do  you  tremble  at  me  alone? 
Tremble  rather  at  each  other.  Have  men  avoid¬ 
ed  me  and  women  showed  no  pity,  and  children 
screamed  and  fled  only  because  of  the  black  veil 
on  my  face?  What  but  the  mystery  which  it 
so  obscurely  symbolises  has  made  its  terror  for 
you  and  they?  When  friend  shows  his  inmost 
thoughts  to  his  friend,  and  the  lover  to  his  best 
beloved,  when  the  creature  no  longer  seeks  to 
hide  a  secret  from  the  most  high  God,  then 
blame  me  for  this  symbol  under  which  I  have 
lived  and  died.  I  look  round,  and  on  every 
face  I  see  a  black  veil.” 

We  do  not  need  the  sad  eccentricity  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  minister  to  be  convinced  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  sorrow.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  our 
human  lot.  Without  it  we  do  not  know  life.  I 
tremble  for  those  who  discern  nothing  sanctify- 
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ing  in  it,  who  pass  through  it,  finding  therein 
no  waters  of  life,  but  only  a  scorched  desert — 
where  no  silken  cords  of  divine  love  weave  to¬ 
gether  the  whole  tissues  of  human  existence,  mak¬ 
ing  it  all  as  a  garment  of  the  Eternal.  I  rejoice 
with  those  who  know  that  the  wounded,  grafted 
tree  bears  the  most  delicious  fruit,  and  who  in 
all  life’s  darker  seasons  exercise  a  wise  and  rev¬ 
erent  suspense  of  judgment.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  I  rejoice  with  those  who  recognize  that 
there  are  times  when  God  can  only  get  us  into 
his  high  port  with  the  gales  of  a  tempest,  and 
that  is  why  he  commandeth  and  raiseth  the 
stormy  wind.  But  that  wind  has  the  strong  gales 
of  God’s  relentless  love  in  its  breath  and  the 
passion  of  eternal  yearnings  in  its  caress.  It 
blows  across  the  mighty  ocean  of  an  infinite 
purpose.  Our  happiness  and  our  destiny  will 
only  be  secure  when  it  has  its  way  with  us. 

3.  Let  my  final  word  remind  you  that  pain 
calls  us  into  fellowship  with  God.  Without 
such  fellowship  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  bear 
suffering  in  a  high  way.  Yet  all  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  bear  pain  ought  to  find  themselves  very 
swiftly  in  communion  with  God.  For  the  power 
to  feel  pain  implies  that  God  is.  Pain  may 
sometimes  be  the  sign  of  disease;  it  is  always 
the  sign  of  life.  There  could  be  no  sense  of 
pain  unless  something  was  still  alive  in  us  to 
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feel.  To  feel  suffering  is  not  only  the  proof  of 
God,  it  is  the  sign  that  he  is  calling  us  into  fel¬ 
lowship  with  himself. 

There  is  no  sublimer  chapter  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  record  than  Isaiah’s  description  of  the 
suffering  servant.  His  face  was  marred  so  that 
he  had  no  beauty.  Men  despised  and  rejected 
and  killed  him.  Afterward  it  dawned  upon 
them  that  they  had  missed  his  person  and  his 
work.  His  loneliness  and  his  disfigurement 
were  meant  to  draw  them  to  him.  His  suffer¬ 
ings  were  put  upon  him  to  melt  their  hearts. 
And  the  New  Testament  adds  to  this  the  astound¬ 
ing  truth  that  the  suffering  Redeemer  is  God 
himself;  God  coming  to  earth  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  bearing  and  sharing  the  burden 
of  humanity,  and  at  last  dying  on  a  cross.  Here 
we  see  the  uttermost  self-sacrifice  of  divine  love. 
The  eternal  love  is  a  suffering  love.  What  a 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  “riddle  of  the  painful 
earth”  when  we  realize  that  God  suffers  too. 
The  cross  is  the  correct  symbol  of  him  who 
controls  ibis  world’s  actual  life. 

God  came  to  me  as  Truth,  I  knew  Him  not, 

He  came  to  me  as  Love,  and  my  heart  broke, 

And  from  its  inmost  depths  there  came  a  cry, 

“My  Father,  oh,  my  Father,  speak  to  me,” 

And  the  great  Father  smiled. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  deepest  crises  of  hu- 
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man  experience  men  hear  a  voice  divine  speak¬ 
ing  unto  them  and  saying,  “Behold  and  see  if 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.” 
When  men  and  women  have  needed  God  most 
desperately  they  have  found  him  in  the  cross. 
A  modern  novelist  has  grasped  this  truth,  for 
in  a  supreme  ordeal  she  makes  her  heroine  say: 
“The  only  thought  that  seemed  to  soothe  the 
torture  of  her  imagination  was  the  thought 
stamped  on  her  brain  by  the  long  inheritance 
of  centuries — the  thought  of  Christ  on  Calvary. 
She  did  not  pray  in  words,  but  her  agony  crept 
to  the  foot  of  what  has  become,  through  the 
action  and  interaction  of  two  thousand  years, 
the  typical  and  representative  agony  of  the 
world,  and,  clinging  there,  made  wild  appeal 
like  the  generations  before  her,  to  a  God  in 
whose  hand  lie  the  creatures  of  his  will.”  We 
may  be  certain  that  she  did  not  make  her  appeal 
in  vain.  Like  the  generations  before  her,  she 
found  God  when  she  needed  him  most  in  the 
recollection  of  his  cross.  Comfort,  sympathy, 
inspiration,  forgiveness,  guidance,  hope,  these 
came  in  the  remembrance  of  One  who  suffered 
and  who  suffers.  “God  commendeth  his  own 
love  toward  us  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sin¬ 
ners,  Christ  died  for  us.”  Human  suffering  is 
not  so  strange  when  we  know  that  suffering  be¬ 
longs  to  the  life  of  God.  We  may  be  far  from 
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saying  with  Paul:  “I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings,” 
but  we  can  believe  that  there  is  a  purpose  in  all 
the  seeming  welter  of  confusion  and  strife,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God, 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  rising  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  world.  Thus  taking  large  views  of  our 
destiny  and  our  faith  we  may  wrestle  on  toward 
heaven  ’gainst  storm  and  wind  and  tide. 
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Prayer 

We  come  to  thee,  O  Lord,  through  him  who  taught 
us  to  pray,  and  from  whom  we  learnt  to  call,  thee 
Father.  We  look  to  thee  through  his  face,  for  he  is  the 
express  image  of  the  invisible  God.  Help  us  to  sit 
at  his  feet  and  drink  in  his  words,  that  we  may  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  highest  wisdom  and  know  thee,  .whom 
to  know  is  life  eternal.  Enable  us  to  believe  in  thy 
goodness.  May  wel  cast  our  burdens  on  the  Lord. 
May  we  bear  our  sorrows  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  May 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  shine  upon  others. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  the  missionary  enterprise  of 
the  present  day.  We  rejoice  that  the  light  of  truth  is 
spreading.  We  praise  thee  for  the  many  heralds  of 
Christ  who  are  going  forth  to  foreign  lands.  May  the 
time  soon  come  when  the  multitudes  of  the  nations  will 
receive  him  who  is  their  rightful  King.  May  all  lands 
haste  to  stretch  out  their  hands  unto  thee,  and  may 
the  fairest  islands  of  the  earth  rejoice  in  the  gladness 
that  the  Gospel  brings. 

We  praise  the|e  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ’s  am¬ 
bassadors  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  for  those  who 
have  shown  noble  endurance  in  persecution,  and  for 
all  who  have  been  faithful  unto  death.  To  those  who 
are  now  preparing  for  foreign  missionary  work  may 
there  be  given  spiritual  power.  Send  forth  more  labor¬ 
ers  into  thy  harvest.  Support  with  thy  presence  all  who 
are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Give 
peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord.  Bring  to  naught  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  men  whose  words  tend  to  the  prolongation  of 
strife.  May  the  lovers  of  peace  and  justice  and  truth 
have  reason  to  bless  thee,  and  courage  to  trust  thee. 
Thy  will  be  done  everywhere,  and  first  in  our  hearts 
and  lives.  Amen. 


XV 


The  Missionary  Obligation* 

“And,  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them ,  saying, 

All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  mak ej  disciples  of 
all  nations.  And  I  am  with  you  alway.” 

Matthew  28:  18,  19,  20. 

IN  one  of  his  books  Professor  Drummond  says 
that  one  of  the  needs  of  the  age  is  the  re¬ 
juvenescence  of  the  commonplace.  It  is  my 
simple  desire  to  freshen  our  sense  of  the  won¬ 
der  of  these  words  which  constitute  the  com¬ 
mission  under  which  we  labor  to  extend  the 
reign  of  Jesus,  and  which  furnish  the  assurance 
on  which  we  rely  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  God 
and  of  his  Christ. 

We  may  easily  imagine  how  these  words 
startled  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  young 
man  who  uttered  them.  To  whatever  height  of 
conception  and  belief  the  men  of  that  company 
may  have  been  rising,  we  may  be  assured  that 
this  language  went  much  beyond  what  they  ever 
expected  to  hear  coming  from  those  lips.  Power 

*The  Annual  Sermon  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Leeds,  England,  May,  1926. 
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they  knew  him  to  possess ;  power  over  the  powers 
of  darkness;  power  to  work  great  transforma¬ 
tions;  power  to  transfigure  human  lives.  Power 
enough  they  had  attributed  to  him  to  set  up  an 
earthly  kingdom  in  front  of  all  opposition,  to 
crush  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.  But  as 
he  looks  into  their  faces,  and  then  out  over  the 
holy  city  on  the  hills,  and  over  his  own  nation 
distressed  and  doomed,  and  over  the  proud 
world-empire  of  the  Caesars,  and  over  the 
Orient  mighty  and  ancient  before  Rome  was 
born,  and  far  away  over  the  unborn  western 
world  whose  nations  rising  from  the  ruins  of 
Rome  would  one  day  waken  the  hoary  east  out 
of  its  sleep  of  centuries  to  a  life  its  sages  never 
dreamed;  when  sweeping  the  outermost  hori¬ 
zons  of  humanity’s  life  he  said  to  that  handful 
of  trembling  men,  “All  power  is  given  unto 
me.  Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,”  he  left  them  perplexed  and  dum- 
founded.  Yet  in  that  hour  the  world-mis¬ 
sionary  idea  was  born.  It  kindled  in  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  those  wondering  men.  It  organized 
their  purposes.  It  gave  dynamic  to  their  lives. 
It  blazed  into  their  consciousness  and  sent  them 
everywhere  preaching  the  kingdom.  Not  by 
the  might  of  emperors,  not  by  the  power  of 
statesmen,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  philosophers 
but  by  the  omnipotent  spirit  of  Jesus  working 
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through  his  followers,  life  was  regenerated  and 
institutions  redeemed  and  a  nation  born  in  a 
day.  All  power  had  been  given  unto  him  and 
that  power  he  passed  on  to  the  men  who  were 
to  continue  his  work.  Through  his  abiding 
presence  the  wonders  of  the  early  disciples  were 
achieved. 

Now  the  power  of  Christianity  is  grounded 
in  the  same  fact  to-day.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  Christianity  is  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  a  living  person.  All  its  power  comes 
from  this  fact.  The  world  moves  by  personali¬ 
ties.  Organizations  are  powerful,  but  no  organi¬ 
zation  has  ever  accomplished  anything  until  a 
person  has  stood  at  the  centre  of  it  and  filled 
it  with  his  thought  and  life.  The  power  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  not  primarily  in  its  or¬ 
ganization,  or  its  doctrine,  but  in  the  person 
who  is  at  the  very  heart  of  it,  giving  impelling 
motives  to  its  organization  and  vitalizing  its 
doctrine  with  sublime  reality.  It  was  the  name 
of  Jesus  which  drew  men  to  Christianity  out  of 
the  abstractions  of  false  philosophies.  It  was 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  that  faith  in  the  invisible, 
in  the  soul,  in  the  future  life,  in  God,  revived 
and  unfolded  with  new  bloom  and  color.  It 
was  the  character  of  Jesus  that  created  an  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  it  was  easy  for  men  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  own  spiritual  nature  and  in  the 
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spiritual  world.  It  was  what  men  saw  reflected 
in  the  face  and  form  of  Jesus  of  that  loftier, 
wider  outlook,  that  drew  out  of  their  neglected 
hearts  a  faith  and  a  hope  and  a  love.  Or  to  use 
the  figure  of  Henry  van  Dyke,  “He  was  like 
one  standing  on  a  high  peak,  reporting  of  the 
sunrise  to  men  in  the  dark  valley.  They  heard 
his  words.  But  they  saw  also  upon  his  counte¬ 
nance  the  glow  of  dawn,  and  dazzling  all  about 
him  the  incommunicable  splendors  of  a  new 
day.” 

Of  course,  we  no  longer  have  the  bodily 
presence  of  Jesus,  but  we  have  something  bet¬ 
ter.  We  have  the  eternal  Christ  alive  in  the 
souls  of  men,  and  that  living,  contemporary 
Christ  makes  of  human  hearts  the  organs  of 
the  divine  compassion.  That  Christ  is  doing 
a  contemporary  business,  with  a  contemporary 
revelation,  calling  men  to  contemporary  tasks. 
That  Christ  is  ever  blazing  new  trails.  When 
that  Christ  says,  “Go,”  he  also  says,  “I  am  with 
you,”  and  therein  lies  our  power.  On  that  as¬ 
surance  we  must  rest.  Obstacles  may  seem  un- 
surmountable.  The  task  may  seem  hopeless. 
Age-long  heathenism  abroad  may  seem  impene¬ 
trable,  and  even  more  discouraging  the  pagan¬ 
ism  at  home.  But  we  have  no  right  to  lose  heart. 
If  we  can  but  relate  the  “all  power”  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  Christ  to  the  problem  nothing  is  impossible. 
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I  know  of  a  land  that  is  sunk  in  shame, 

Of  hearts  that  faint  and  tire; 

And  I  know  of  a  name,  a  name,  a  name, 

Can  set  that  land  on  fire. 

Its  sound  is  a  brand,  its  letters  flame; 

I  know  of  a  name,  a  name,  a  name, 

Will  set  this  land  on  fire. 

1.  We  must  assume  the  obligation  of  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  because  of  the  nature  of  our  reli¬ 
gion.  When  Christ  said,  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,”  he  made  it  clear  that  the  nature  as  well 
as  the  destiny  of  the  Gospel  was  universal.  As 
one  studies  the  early  expansion  of  the  Christian 
religion  he  feels  himself  standing  between  a 
world  which  must  be  saved  and  a  spiritual  power 
which  must  give  itself  away.  It  is  a  case  of 
deep  answering  to  deep.  This  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  meaning  of  all  true  missionary  enter¬ 
prise.  And  now  comes  in  another  principle 
which  received  such  striking  emphasis  at  the 
hands  of  Phillips  Brooks,  “that  when  a  force 
meant  for  a  large  expansion  is  denied  the  large 
expansion  which  its  nature  craves,  it  does  not 
merely  fail  of  the  larger  work  which  it  is  not 
allowed  to  do,  but  it  loses  its  best  capacity  and 
power  in  the  narrow  field  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
fined.  It  is  the  fire  which  you  shut  in  tight  that 
either  goes  out  or  explodes.”  Brooks  illustrates 
that  principle  by  the  religious  experiences  of 
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the  Puritans  in  New  England.  When  these 
Puritans  landed  on  the  shores  of  America  they 
were  overwhelmingly  religious  men.  It  was 
for  religious  purposes  they  went  to  that  new  land. 
It  was  religious  problems  that  engaged  their 
minds.  It  was  the  passion  for  spiritual  growth 
that  filled  their  eager  souls.  But  they  had  little 
interest  in  world  evangelization.  The  result 
was  an  arrested  development  of  an  intense  reli¬ 
gious  life.  Theology  became  “a  confusion  of 
incomprehensible  dogma.”  “Strange  theories 
of  the  atonement  grew  like  weeds.”  Those  who 
fled  from  persecution  became  persecutors.  It 
was  the  sad  fate  of  a  religious  life  shut  in  upon 
itself  and  denied  its  true  expression.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
till  at  Williamstown,  behind  the  summer  hay¬ 
stack,  the  little  group  of  students  felt  the  in¬ 
tolerable  craving,  which  shivered  throughout 
them  like  a  trumpet  call;  not  till  the  missionary 
spirit  purged  the  New  England  churches  from 
their  selfishness,  that  those  churches  came  into 
their  own. 

As  it  was  in  the  New  England  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  so  was  it  in  the  Old  England  of 
the  eighteenth.  It  was  this  England  which 
Bishop  Butler  declared  had  practically  re¬ 
nounced  Christianity.  Isaac  Taylor  called  the 
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church  of  this  England  “a  fair  carcass.”  The 
poet  wrote  of  it 

I  look  around  but  soon  become  distracted, 

And  ponder  over  life’s  suffering  and  wrong. 

When  shall  be  righted  all  our  sad  disorder? 

When  be  fulfilled  the  angel’s  herald  song? 

Surely  it  is  significant  that  at  this  time  Sydney 
Smith  was  sneering  at  Carey  as  a  “consecrated 
cobbler,”  and  the  Baptist  Assembly  itself  was 
saying  to  him,  “Young  man,  when  God  wishes 
to  convert  the  heathen,  he  will  do  it  without 
you/’  It  is  not  less  significant  that  the  conse¬ 
crated  cobbler  believed  that  God  wanted  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen  and  that  he  would  do  it  through 
him;  and  when  the  Church  in  England  gave 
herself  to  that  task,  the  new  era,  the  good  time 
coming,  burst  with  noontide  glory  over  the  land 
at  home. 

The  possession  of  the  missionary  spirit  is  the 
only  rational  ground  for  optimism  concerning 
the  church.  When  Andrew  Fuller  was  alarmed 
at  the  spiritual  dearth  in  his  own  church  he 
preached  three  consecutive  Sundays  on  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  give  the  gospel  to  the  world. 
His  people  began  to  enquire,  “If  the  gospel  can 
save  the  world  can  it  not  save  our  own  children 
and  our  own  community?”  From  those  sermons 
came  one  of  the  notable  revivals  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  Given  to  the  church  the  mission- 
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ary  impulse  it  cannot  die.  Its  life  is  the  life  of 
God.  I  believe  the  church  will  endure  and  tri¬ 
umph.  If  I  were  asked  for  reasons  of  my  faith, 
I  might  refer  you  to  the  promise  of  her  founder, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
her.  I  might  point  to  her  manifold  achievements 
in  the  days  that  have  gone.  But  the  fact  that 
grips  me  most  firmly  and  gives  to  my  faith  the 
virility  of  certainty  is  the  presence  of  her  Lord 
in  the  missionary  enthusiasm  which  is  sweeping 
her  onward  in  these  great  days.  More  splen¬ 
didly  than  anything  else  she  has  ever  under¬ 
taken,  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Christian 
church  has  witnessed  to  the  power  of  Jesus. 
The  church  has  been  purged  from  selfishness  in 
undertaking  it;  it  is  born  of  the  purest  motives 
of  which  the  church  is  capable.  There  is  no 
element  of  gain  in  it  or  any  self-advancement. 
I  would  not  test  our  religion  by  much  we  are 
doing  in  Christian  lands;  I  would  test  it  by 
its  missionary  passion  and  missionary  triumphs. 
The  lessons  which  we  ought  to  learn  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  if  only  the  spirit 
of  the  church  yonder  may  return  as  a  tide  upon 
the  church  at  home,  we  may  then  rewrite  the 
history  of  the  world  in  this  generation. 

More  than  that,  the  possession  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  is  the  only  true  ground  for  op¬ 
timism  concerning  the  individual  Christian.  A 
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man  is  made  a  Christian  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  for  what?  Not  that  he  may  be  saved,  but 
that  he  may  be  spent;  not  to  get  him  into  heaven, 
but  in  order  that  through  him  the  grace  of  God 
may  go  abroad  and  some  bit  of  the  world  be 
redeemed.  Let  the  new  Christian  give  himself 
to  that  idea,  and  how  the  religious  life  thrives 
in  him!  Flow  wonderfully  it  grows!  It  is  the 
evidence  that  the  ceaseless  activity  of  the  love 
of  God  is  in  his  heart  and  that  the  life  of  God 
flows  onward  in  his  soul.  What  a  difference  it 
makes  in  individual  lives!  It  is  the  difference 
between  the  Paul  who  held  Stephen’s  clothes 
while  they  murdered  him,  or  went  down  to 
Damascus  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  against 
the  Christians — a  hard,  violent,  bigoted  man, 
made  so  by  his  religion ;  and  the  Paul  who  has 
gone  deeper  into  religion  until  he  is  constrained 
to  say,  “I  am  become  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  may  by  all  means  save  some.”  It  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Peter  who  went  up  on  the 
housetop  thinking  of  Gentiles  as  unclean  crea¬ 
tures — a  small,  narrow  man,  with  a  God  as  small 
and  narrow  as  himself;  and  the  Peter  who  came 
down  saying,  “Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.”  From  that  time 
forward  his  religion  was  one  of  freedom  and  joy 
and  spiritual  adventure  with  the  great  God  who 
was  marching  on.  Missions  are  not  an  occa- 
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sional  duty,  missions  are  the  essential  necessity 
of  the  Christian  life.  For  this  strange  paradox 
is  true, — you  can  keep  your  Christianity  only 
by  giving  it  away.  The  spring  on  the  hillside 
can  continue  to  be  a  spring  only  as  it  gives  its 
waters  away  freely  to  the  thirsty  land  below. 
The  moment  it  dams  up  its  waters  and  becomes 
self  contained,  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a 
spring.  It  becomes  a  swamp,  from  which  you 
can  get  only  malaria  and  mosquitoes. 

We  must  share,  if  we  would  keep 
The  good  gift  from  above; 

Ceasing  to  share,  we  cease  to  have, 

So  runs  the  law  of  Love. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  have  you 
notice  the  field  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 
We  are  to  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  Here 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  truth  of  God’s  uni¬ 
versal  rule  and  care  for  all  mankind.  Our 
hearts  must  be  big  as  humanity  and  our  tongues 
ready  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
men  of  every  color  and  every  land.  Our  reli¬ 
gious  sympathies  must  flow  over  all  national 
barriers  and  carry  saving  health  to  all  peoples. 

I  say  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 
To  the  first  man  thou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street — 

That  he  and  we  and  all  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above.-' 
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That  world  wide  commission  rests  upon  us, 
not  only  because  of  the  nature  of  our  Gospel, 
but  also  because  of  the  nature  of  our  Saviour. 
Our  text  opens  the  Master’s  mind  to  us  and 
shows  us  the  vastness  of  his  thoughts  and  pur¬ 
poses.  It  announces  the  illimitable  aim 
of  an  illimitable  love.  He  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  Saviour.  The  eyes  that  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  upon  the  little  land  of  Israel 
were  going  out  over  all  the  earth.  He  could 
give  the  whole  of  his  heart  to  that  which  was 
near,  and  have  all  his  heart  left  for  that  which 
was  far  away.  He  could  hold  a  little  child  in 
his  arms  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for 
anything  else,  and  all  the  time  those  arms  were 
embracing  in  imagination  and  hope  all  the 
throbbing  hearts  of  the  world.  He  could  fix 
his  pitiful  eye  and  lay  his  healing  hand  upon 
the  solitary  sufferer  at  his  feet,  and  all  the  while 
he  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  those  same 
healing  hands  would  be  laid  upon  the  woes  of 
all  humanity. 

Think  of  the  marvel  of  this!  Christ  is  the 
one  true  cosmopolitan.  The  average  man  is  pro¬ 
vincial  and  his  God  is  nationally  limited.  He 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  American  Senator  who 
said  recently  that  his  idea  of  God’s  Fatherhood 
stopped  with  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 
Tesus  is  cosmopolitan — he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
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world.  I  have  travelled  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  I  can  remember  that  from  morning 
until  evening  I  saw  those  grand  snow-capped 
heights,  the  same  mighty  range  all  through  the 
hours  of  that  day.  Travel  where  you  will  around 
this  world,  there  will  loom  the  mountain-peak 
of  the  person  of  the  Lord  Christ.  He  is  of  no 
nation,  because  all  nations  are  as  one  to  him. 
Born  of  the  Jewish  race,  with  the  fires  of  patriot¬ 
ism  burning  in  him,  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  was 
crucified  because  he  refused  to  accept  the  Jewish 
national  viewpoint.  Thus  it  is  that  everywhere 
the  human  heart  hungers  for  his  gospel,  for  a 
deeper  and  clearer  consciousness  of  God  as 
Father,  for  a  victory  in  the  soul  over  the  power 
of  evil,  for  the  hope  that  robs  death  of  its  sting, 
and  for  the  masterful  love  that  organizes  all 
kinds  of  helpfulness.  Thus  it  is  that  everywhere 
man  confesses  by  a  thousand  unmistakable  signs 
that  he  cannot  live  by  bread  alone;  everywhere 
he  is  a  praying  creature,  building  altars,  shrines, 
and  temples,  believing  in  the  unseen,  groping 
in  the  darkness  for  the  feet  of  God.  Thus  it 
is  that  all  to  whom  Christ’s  name  is  dear,  who 
have  felt  the  sceptre  of  his  love  laid  upon  their 
wills  and  affections,  and  have  yielded  them¬ 
selves  to  his  mastership,  are  one  with  him  in 
his  world  embracing  purpose.  They  feel  a 
sense  of  unsatisfied  longing  because  of  the  places 
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in  the  earth  which  have  not  yet  heard  the  sound 
of  his  feet  or  the  music  of  his  voice. 

Where’er  the  human  heart  doth  wear 
Joy’s  mortal  wreaths  or  sorrow’s  gyves, 

Where’er  the  human  spirit  strives 
After  a  life  more  pure  and  fair, 

This  is  the  true  man’s  birthplace  grand, 

This  is  the  world-wide  fatherland. 

Furthermore,  all  this  involves  a  belief  in  the 
possible  salvation  of  every  man.  Jesus  sees  in 
man  the  capacity  to  become  and  then  gives 
him  the  power  to  become  the  son  of  God. 
The  measure  of  a  man  is  the  measure  of  his  in¬ 
sight.  The  greater  the  mind  the  greater  the 
possibilities  it  sees.  It  took  a  Browning  to  see 
in  a  yellow,  tawdry  pamphlet  which  many  had 
thumDed  in  a  second-hand  bookshop  in  Florence, 
the  possibilities  of  “The  Ring  and  the  Book,” 
one  of  the  greatest  poems  of  the  last  century.  It 
requires  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  to  see  that  a  Shakespeare 
can  come  from  a  bankrupt  butcher  and  of  a 
woman  who  could  not  write  her  name;  that  a 
Beethoven  can  come  from  a  consumptive  mother 
and  a  confirmed  drunkard  of  a  father;  that  a 
Schubert  can  come  from  a  peasant  father  and 
a  mother  in  domestic  service;  that  a  Faraday  can 
come  from  an  invalid  blacksmith  and  a  mother 
who  was  a  common  drudge.  Jesus  knew  the 
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possibilities  in  common  people  and  thus  desired 
that  the  doors  of  opportunity  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all. 

Wherever  the  Church  has  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  venture  upon  this  faith  of  Jesus  she  has 
won  notable  triumphs  for  his  cause.  No¬ 
where  has  this  been  so  true  as  in  these  British 
Isles.  No  one  can  suppose  that  a  great  wealth 
of  privilege  and  influence  has  been  conferred 
upon  these  Isles  for  their  own  immediate  and 
exclusive  enjoyment.  In  all  this  God’s  voice 
has  been  calling:  “In  the  shado/w  of  my  hand 
have  I  hid  thee,  and  made  thee  a  polished  shaft, 
and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  thee, 
that  thou  may’st  say  to  the  prisoners,  Go  forth ; 
to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  show  yourselves.” 
These  British  Isles  are  the  product  of  Christian 
missions,  and  so  are  the  Dominions  that  go  to 
make  up  this  great  empire.  It  is  good  for  us 
to-day  that  in  other  centuries  there  were  men 
like  Chrysostom  to  believe  in  the  potentialities 
of  England.  Let  us  behold  the  Christ  bending 
over  the  souls  of  men  everywhere,  seeing  there 
the  latent  possibilities  that  everybody  else  has 
missed,  and  let  us  give  him  a  chance  to  do  for 
them  what  he  has  done  for  us. 

3.  Finally,  our  text  proclaims  the  great  as¬ 
surance  with  which  we  are  encouraged  to  give 
ourselves  to  missionary  enterprise.  “And  lo, 
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I  am  with  you  alway.”  That  thought  made 
Christianity  practical  for  the  apostolic  believers 
—the  thought  of  the  eternal  Christ,  not  dead, 
not  removed  from  us,  not  having  briefly  shone 
upon  us  and  then  departed  leaving  us  an  example 
that  we  might  follow  in  his  steps  and  one  day 
reach  him  again — the  thought  of  the  living  eter¬ 
nal  Christ,  present  with  us,  still  wooing  and 
warning  and  moulding  us,  living  in  our  hearts 
and  leading  us  in  the  great  warfare  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

In  a  significant  phrase  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  de¬ 
scribes  God  as  going  “through  the  world  like 
fifes  and  drums  and  flags.”  That  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  eternal  Christ.  He  is  a 
living  Christ.  He  is  a  Christ  of  forward  moving 
purposes.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  world  as 
it  is.  He  hears  the  fifes  and  drums.  He  inspires 
men  to  look  upon  life  as  an  adventure,  an  enter¬ 
prise  courageous  and  costly,  a  great  deed  to  be 
done  for  God.  Our  great  need  is  a  deeper  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  living  Christ.  It  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  say  with  General  Booth,  “One  can 
keep  company  with  Christ  only  by  running  at 
full  speed.”  It  would  enable  us  to  say  with 
David  Livingstone,  “I  will  go  anywhere  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  forward.”  As  long  as  the  Son  of  God 
goes  forth  to  war,  those  who  follow  in  his  train 
will  have  at  once  a  captain  and  a  cause  great 
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enough  to  keep  them  clear  of  every  selfishness, 
to  endue  them  with  every  high  spiritual  quality, 
to  teach  them  the  secret  of  sacrifice  and  make 
them  rich  in  the  wages  of  a  holy  courage. 

Here  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter:  Christianity  is  a  passionate  devotion  to 
Jesus  as  a  living  leader  calling  us  out  to  lives  of 
sacrifice  and  service.  We  may  start  by  loving 
him  as  friend  and  Saviour,  but  we  cannot  go  on 
without  loving  the  cause  for  which  he  died  and 
still  lives.  Garibaldi,  Lincoln,  nearly  all  the 
great  leaders  of  men  have  possessed  personali¬ 
ties  that  bound  thousands  to  them  in  devoted 
friendship.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
long  in  the  sunshine  of  their  friendship  without 
realizing  that  that  friendship  involved  following 
them  as  leaders  of  great  causes.  So  is  it  with 
Jesus.  When  we  become  his  friends,  we  find 
that  friendship  opening  out  into  larger  fields 
of  devotion.  The  friend  becomes  the  captain 
of  a  great  cause  and  sends  out  his  call,  “If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.” 

Some  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  a  letter  found  on  the  body  of  an  air 
pilot  who  was  killed  while  carrying  mail  from 
New  York  to  Cleveland.  It  was  addressed  “To 
my  beloved  brother  Pilots  and  Pals,”  “To  be 
opened  only  after  my  death.”  It  is  worth  listen- 
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ing  to:  “I  go  west,  but  with  a  cheerful  heart. 
I  hope  what  small  sacrifice  I  have  made  may  be 
of  use  to  the  cause.  When  we  fly  we  are  fools, 
they  say.  .  .  .  But  every  one  in  this  wonderful 
aviation  service  is  doing  the  world  far  more 
good  than  the  public  can  appreciate.  We  risk 
our  necks,  we  give  our  lives,  we  perfect  a  service 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large.  .  .  .  But 
stick  to  it,  boys.  I  am  still  very  much  with  you 
all.  See  you  all  again.”  So  I  am  sure  our  Lead¬ 
er  is  speaking  to  us,  calling  upon  us  to  “stick  to” 
the  cause  for  which  he  gave  his  life,  and  which 
to  an  infinite  degree  will  benefit  the  world  at 
large.  If  we  will  but  listen  we  will  hear  him 
say,  “I  am  still  very  much  with  you  all.”  “Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.” 
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